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REVIEWS 





A General System of Gardening and Botany, 
§c. Founded upon Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, and arranged according to 
the Natural System. By George Don, 
F.L.S. 4to. Vol. 11. London: Rivingtons. 


We hail the appearance of this work as one 
of the truest signs of the change which pub- 
lic opinion has undergone in regard to Na- 
tural History. It proves to us, that the arti- 
ficial and unsatisfactory mode of studying 
Botany, which, in the hands of what is called 
the Linnzan School, has so long been the 
reproach of the North of Europe, has lost its 
popularity even with the many; and that 
the world has, at last, discovered Botany not 
to be the art of remembering a few hundred 
barbarous names: so that Rousseau was right 
when he said, that a man might be a good 
botanist without remembering the name of a 
single plant. 

For ourselves, we think a Species Plan- 
tarum, in English, arranged upon the plan of 
Natural Affinities, of so much importance, 
that we should be half disarmed of our cri- 
tical severity, even if its faults were far more 
numerous than any which have occurred to 
us in the perusal of the work before us. 

Under the above title we have a transla- 
tion of the first two volumes and a half of the 
‘ Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Ve- 
getabilis’ of the learned Professor De Can- 
dolle, of Geneva ; with the addition of a con- 
siderable number of species recently described 
by other botanists, and the introduction of 
many of the most important parts of Miller's 
celebrated Gardener's Dictionary, modernized 
and adapted to the present state of Horticul- 
ture. Besides this, the purposes to which the 
species can be applied, the period when they 
were introduced to the gardens of thiscountry, 
and much more useful information on other 
points, have been carefully recorded. 

It is evident that the author has executed 
his task with care and industry, and upon 
the whole, we feel justified in saying, that it 
reflects credit upon his talents and assiduity. 
We could have wished, indeed, that a better 
plan had been devised, of pomting out what 
species are at present unknown in gardens; 
but this is a trifling blemish, that was per- 
haps scarcely worth noticing. A graver 
fault is the execution of the wood-cuts, many 
of which are not only below mediocrity, and 
quite unworthy the present state of art, but 
in some cases worse than useless. Who, for 
example, is to recognize a mango in the 
strange figure given at p. 64, or the common 
Amélanchier in that at p. 604? It would be 
far better to omit such illustrations (2) alto- 
gether, than to disfigure the work by their 
insertion. If they were executed as well as 
these are ill, they would add very little to its 
utility, 





There is another circumstance connected 
with this work, which, we think, requires some 
explanation from either the author or the 
publisher. It is stated in the preface, that 
it will be completed in four volumes, and in 
the title, that it will be a complete enumera- 
tion and description of all plants hitherto 
known. Now, half the work has appeared, 
and it comprehends little more of the plan 
than is included in the two first volumes and 
half of De Candolle’s Prodromus; a work 
which cannot be completed in less than ten or 
probably eleven volumes. Weare therefore at 
a loss to understand how these eleven volumes 
are to be comprehended in four of Mr. Don’s 
work, when his first two volumes do not com- 
prehend quite three of De Candolle’s. 





Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, §c. 
and of a Cruise in the Black Sea, with the 
Capitan Pasha, in the Years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 2 
vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 

Tux power and glory of the Turks are passed 
and gone. In the sixteenth century, their 
valour was the terror of the martial nations 
of Christendom, and their empire compre- 
hended some of the fairest countries of the 
earth. A messenger bearing the Sultan’s 
firman, could have ridden without molestation 
to the banks of the Wolga one way, and to 
the deserts beyond the Pyramids the other; 
their armies menaced Spain and Germany, 
and their fleets ravaged the coasts of Italy, 
and carried at will its people into captivity. 
Their strength has failed less from the cou- 
rage of their enemies than from internal de- 
eay; their religion prevented improvement, 
and their ignorant pride hindered all bene- 
ficial changes: they fell, in everything save 
in personal bravery, to the leeward; and the 
result has been, that the barbarians of the 
north, as they contemptuously termed the 
Russians, have trampled them down and 
threatened their empire with destruction. 
They are now become an object of curiosity 
rather than of terror, and travellers have of 
late become anxious to traverse their country, 
and delineate the manners and customs and 
character of so singular a people. ‘Those who 
visit the Sultan’s dominions walk over the 
dust of the empires of Greece and of Rome, 
as well as that of Turkey; and no one sets a 
foot in their land without being inspired with 
classic recollections, meeting at every step 
with the reliques of ancient towns and tem- 
ples, and crossing streams or skirting moun- 
tains famed in undying song. 

The author before us is perhaps haunted 
with as few classic recollections as any tra- 
veller who has wandered in these regions ; 
he seems not at all conscious of the existence 
of those heroes, and poets, and orators, and 
historians, who have rendered Greece and 
her isles famous to all time; he opens his 





eyes on the present, and closes them on the 
past, and we consider this a beauty rather 
than a blemish. He leaves classic allusions 
and poetic quotations to bards and antiqua- 
rians, and desires to give us an image of the 
land as it now is, and bring its people before 
us, as they appeared when he was among 
them a couple of years ago. That he has 
done all this and more, no one will question. 
In the year 1829 he touched at some of the 
Grecian Isles, and landed at Constantinople, 
where the friendship of the Capitan Pasha 
enabled him to sce the internal state of the 
empire, and visit those scenes rendered me- 
morable in the last war between the Sultan 
and the Russians. He has a quick eye, a 
clear judgment, and an honest heart; nor is 
he unskilful in the art of description and 
detail: he expresses his sentiments clearly 
and with little ostentation. As he walked 
up the streets of Constantinople, he saw a 
sight which warned him that he was in a 
land where laws were stern and punishments 
severe. 

“TI had not proceeded up two of the steep 
streets, on my way to the Eski Saray, attracted 
by a review, when I was stopped by a singular 
exhibition peculiar to Turkish towns, a baker 
nailed by his ear to his door-post. 1 was fortu- 
nate, for the sight is sufficiently rare to make it 
acuriosity. ‘The position of the rascal was most 
ludicrous, rendered more so by the perfect non- 
chalance with which he was caressing his beard. 
The operation, they say, does not hurt much ; 
though in this case it was done very roughly, 
and the patient was obliged to stand on his toes 
to keep his ear from tearing. ‘ This is nothing,’ 
said my dragoman, observing my attention ; ‘a 
few days ago a master-baker, as handsome a 
young fellow as ever you saw, had his nose and 
ears cut off: he bore it like a brave one: he 
said he did not care much about his ears, his 
turban would hide the marks—but his nose—he 
gave the executionera bribe to return it to him, 
after he had shown it to the judge, that he might 
have it stuck on again.’ ‘Poor fellow!’ I 
thought, ‘that would have puzzled Carpue !’ 
‘It served him right,’ added my dragoman ; ‘at 
that time loaves were scarcer than baker’s noses.’ 
The Spartan appearance of the bread in the shops 
was evidence of the scarcity which still reigned: 
it had been blacker a short time previous, and 
caused serious disturbances, especially on the 
part of the women, which the government could 
only quell by distributing rations.” 

His interview with the Capitan Pasha is 
peculiarly Turkish : we must extract a small 
and characteristic portion: we may say with 
the poet— 

Behold a nation in a man expressed. 

“Te saluted us with a knowing glance, (pe- 
culiarly Osmanleyish,) and permitted my com- 
panion, whom he knew, to put his robe to his 
lips and forehead, an honour which I took care 
never to avail myself of, with him or any other 
Osmanley. No Frank should ever submit to it; 
though only meaning to pay a compliment, his 
intention is sure to be misconstrued. Pride is 
necessary to ensure respect from the Osmanley, 
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who ascribes even common politeness to sub- 
mission. Jt is not uncommon with him, in 
order to ascertain the quality of a stranger, to 
drop something, as a handkerchief; if the stran- 
ger neglect it he is set down asa person of cis- 
tinction, who is accustomed to be served, not to 
serve others; if he pick it up, which is very 
natural, the contrary is inferred. It is one un- 
pleasantness of being acquainted with Osmanleys, 
that you must, for your own sake, disregard 
good breeding in many points. For example, a 
bey or an aga pays you a visit; you rise to re- 
ceive him; he attributes the movement to the 
innate respect of a Christian for a Mussulman. 
You may go into his room fifty times without 
receiving the same compliment, though he will 
pay it to a Mussulman of similar rank. ‘The 
Frank, in short, in his intercourse with Osman- 
leys, should never abate one iota of his due as 
a gentleman; if he do, he is soon regarded in a 
menial light. Suppose he visit a pasha, and 
the pasha does not invite him to be seated, he 
should immediately sit down, unheeding the 
angry looks of the attendant officers, indignant 
at his audacity. The next time the pasha will 
desire him to sit on the sofa the moment he sees 
him, not to expose his rank asecond time to the 
slight of any body daring to sit ia his presence 
unbidden.” 





Our traveller discourses eloquently on a 
subject to which no man is indiilerent—good 
eating. See how he lays about him, tooth 
and nail, in the society of the Capitan Pasha, 
during a cruise in the Euxine. 

“Two agas—they were gentlemen of no less 
rank—knelt to us with ewers to wash our 
hands ; then tied napkins round our necks, and 
placed between us a circular metal tray upon a 
low stool, provided with four s saucers, itaining 
as many kinds of conserves, slices of bread and 
of cake, salt, and a bowl of salad sauce, to be 
eaten at discretion. Our fingers were the ope- 
rating instruments. The first dish was a pile 
of red muilet. The pasha of course had ‘the 
first help; being a bit of an epicure, he pawed 
every one individually before choosing. I took 
one whose tail only had come in contact with 
his forceps. The next dish was a fow!. The 
pasha steadied it with the thumb of his left 
hand, and with his right hand pulled off a wing. 
I tried the same maneceuvre on a leg; but, owing 
to delicacy iv not making free use of both h 
failed in dislocating it. 
my awkwardnes i 








ils, 
The pasha, perceiving 
ned to an offic 









rto assist 


me. I would fain have declined his services, 
but it was too late. ‘the fellow took it up in 
his brawny hands, ripped off the joints with 


surprising dexterity, pecled the breast with his 
thumb-nail, tore it in thin slices, and, thus dis- 
sected, laid the bird before me with an air 

superiority, saying, ‘ Eat.’ I was very hungry, 
or I should not have been able. The third dish 
was lamb stewed with olives. On this | showed 
that [ had fully profited by my late lesson, and, 
dreading the intrusion of another person's fin rers 
on so slippery a subject, dug my own in with 
unblushing effrontery. I followed p1 v 
pasha’s motions, scooping the olives out 


of 

















dish, with a piece of nog and my thumb, as 

adroitly as though I had never seen a fork. 

The attendants winked at each other, and my 

host’s unmeaning eyes faintly iated the 

rapidity with which [ adapted myseif to existing 
, 





circumstances. I never fully understood before 
the point of the saying, ‘Do at Rome as Lt 
does.’ Various other meats followed 
will not enumerate; all diminis! 
a similar process; suffice to say that they 
excellent, the Turkish kitchen being i 
points equal to the French kitchen, and in one 
article superior—the exquisiteness of lamb drest 
in Turkey far, very far, surpasses my feeble 
praise.’ 
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prevents us from coming to any satisfactory 
conception of the people who then lived; 
the few historic points that are on record re- 
garding them, tending r: ther to shackle the 
imagin: ation than to assist the jud: ement,. 

To this opinion of the author’s we must add 
ours—that the incidents of the story are 
meagre and of no high interest, the painting 
cold and unsatisfac tory, and the 
altogether of that kind which (taken in con- 
nexion with a pleasant and rambling Proem 





to the tales generally, and an Introduction to | 


the particular one before us, which has con- 
siderable interest,) assure us th: it this is not 
the style in which the writer is most likely 
to be successful; and that it would have 
been well to =~ the way for the intro- 
duction of ‘Saint Kentigern,’ by an impres- 
sion first sonnel by some other of the talc 3. 
The story is laid at the close of the sixth 
century, when England was under the poly- 
crat sway of the Heptarchy, and Scotland 
divided into a number of inde “pendent states. 
The Saxons had not been able to establish 
themselves in that country, 
the southern districts. Pictland or Caledonia 
properly extended over all the provinces be- 
yond the Forth; and the ancient. Dalriadic 
king dom, which consisted of the 
Argyles hire; the province of Strate] lyde, or 
the Welsh kingdom, whose site is now occu- 
pied by Dumbartonshire, Renfrewshire, and 
the lower parts of Lanarkshire,—and the 
last sent of Druidic superstition, which w 
planted in what is now called the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, near the Falls 


Clyde, form the scenes of the present 





present 












story. 


















The interest, such as it is, turns upon the 
devotion to death, at the { stival f Baal, 
(according to Druidie eustom,) of Cora, the 
virgin daughter of oue of the D fs, 
and the efforts made by Redere iacl, 
the prince of the adjacent kingd ‘trat- 
| de, (who had becoing her 
curing a casual interview,) her 
from the impending sacrifice. ents, 
howe ‘ver, we have ‘d, are fi is 
loosely together. Among the ch vho 
figure in them, as active avents, are the well- 





known names of Merlin, and 
Kentigern, the patron saint of Gla 
the ne, not i 





told, and wh es 
sacrifice, but to plunge her in 
founded upon the tradition, which has gi 
to one of them the name which 
tains, of Cora Linn. 

The good people of Glasgow will, we ima- 
gine, find it difficult to recognize, in the fol- 
lowing picture, their great and bustling city. 











“ Redere had not long parted from Wid, when 
the 


he turned his direction from the banks of 
river, and began to proceed northward. 

was now — a spacious plain, mantle d with 
long grass, and was entering upon the grounds 
where the city of Glasgow now stands. Glas- 
gow at present covers the whole face of a hill; 
but in the days of Redere the Hael, the ex- 
tremities only of the hill were inhabited. At 
the foot of it, where the Clyde runs, a few 
houses stood, the inmates of which were chiefly 
employed in fishing ; and at the summit, where 
the Cathedral now stands, there were erected 
several cottages, whose inhabitants had been 
drawn thither with the view of being benefited 
by the ministrations of Saint Kentigern, who 
had taken up his residence in that quarter, 
The declivity of the hill was thus unoccupied, 
and thus a space of nearly a mile in length 
























save in a few of 


ot 








separated the two clusters of cottages which 
then constituted Glasz Redere, as he in- 
formed Wid, was bound for the cell of Saint 






OWe 











Kentigern; and he therefo re had to ascend the 
hill—the then silent and solitary hill, en which 
the grass ¢ and the trees waved their 


branches to the wind—the now noisy and busy 
stage, on which so many thousands of mortals 
strut their brief parts in the drama of A 
long and winding avenue, formed merely by 
the tread of the traveller, led to the summit, 
into which avenue Redere entered, and began 
to ascend.” 

We shail be glad to do justice to the future 
tales, from which, as we have said, we anti- 
cipate better things than we have here got. 


life. 





Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. 





Londen: Bull. 
Tus genius of Wilson made ‘ Lights aid 





Shadows’ a popular name; 
remembered—not so those which followed, 
from the hand of one Barbour; they tasted 
like twopenny ale aiter champaigne. The 
name is now revived by a lady, we believe, 
who translates a few tales freely from the 
German of 10kke, Pickler, Spindler, and 
Stahl, and calling them ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of German Life,’ dedicates the in to Joanna 
Baillie and her sister. Of these t: les, there 
are nine; some serio':s, some amusing, and 
all impressed with the stamp of old “ fader- 
land.” One of them ‘The Red 
Coat of Prague ;’ we breakfast, ‘bench, dine, 
drink, and sup, on hor ‘rors he aped on horrors 
for t lay three nights; and just 
ca we pone ss se one hero among 
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appears—not wi ‘mortal gashes on 
i ’ but su and how-d’ye-do-ing, 
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thousend apologies 
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Now, in both these stories, the mournful and 
sone! hing parts are drawn with such freedom 
andreali c ‘explanat 

so slightly and loosely, th: 





the denouem« : a us 
Pra gue’ i to all intc purposes a devil, 
and a dextrous one, and W tiben thoff, notwith- 
sandinahle re , has been assuredly 
murdered. Such, probably, was the original 
purpose of the writers ; but the hue and cry 
which human nature has set up against the 
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atrocities wrought in German romances, 
altered the plan, and hence such termina- 
tions as we cannot believe in. 

The ‘ Military Campaigns of a Man of 
Peace,’ is a story amusing and full of inci- 
dent; the hero is a scholar, whom accident 
compels, in spite of inclination and nature, 
to become a hero. He is at the head of a 
stragcling company of Prussians, in one of 
the great campaigns against Napoleon, and 
his associate in the command has a touch of 
the courage and tongue of Ancient Pistol :— 

“We had scarcely turned our backs upon the 

village, when we discovered on the plain before 
us, several columns of the enemy advancing 
from all sides, even from the wood which we 
had intended should cover our march. Our 
commander's gpere of mind did not forsake 
him at the sight, and he drew up his forces in 
battle array with military precision. On our 
right was a holly-bush, and on our left a horse- 
pond; the necessary dispositions being made, 
he addressed us as follows :— 
“ «Comrades! remember this day that you 
are Prussians. We have no colours—therefore, 
let the white plume in my hat be your guide to 
honour and renown!’ 

“These words reminded me of Henry IV. 
of France, who once said something similar, in 
less perilous circumstances. 

««* Tf we cannot conquer,’ he continued, ‘ we 
can die like men. The only difference is, that 
we sup to-night with Ziethen, Schwerin, and 
the great Frederick, instead of in some wretched 
village of the Mark!’ 

** Leonidas at Thermopyle did not harangue 
his patriotic, death-devoted Spartans, with 
greater energy than our general employed on 
this occasion, happil; y, and, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, paredying the words of the Lacedemo- 
nian monarch. Our men seemed, however, on 
the whole, if I read their countenances rightly, 
to prefer the Mark bread and turnips, to all the 
banquets and the good c ompany of Elysium. 

“As T commanded the right wing, my post 
was near the holly-bush, and I sat on my horse 
in great perturbation of spirit. A succession 
of cold shiverings crept over me—I looked now 
and then at the carabinier, who was posted wit 
his cavalry on the left, where the four trumpets 






































ke ept up & mo st diabolical din. e Teutonic 
Leonidas rode up to me for the last time before 
the opening of the sancuinary scene. 

sl Drave tant-reneral,’ said he, ‘the time 






enius to blaze forth. But I 
( s seke, to moderate the 
your valour.—Be prudent as 





Th is superior to us in 
mber, and should we be hard pressed, we 
must retire into the village in our rear, and de- 
fend ourselves to the last in the churchyard.’ 
So saying, he galloped off” 

After many a meeting equally sanguinary, 
and much loss of breath and abundance of 
alarins, some serious, some ludicrous, he be- 
comes by the same sort of accident which 
nade him a hero, a postillion to a French 
Cc nmissi and has the fortune to ride off 
With as much gold, all true Napoleons, as 
enables him to retire from the “ tented field,” 
and marry a woman who had survived the 
storming of Prague and Berlin. 

We must give our readers a taste of the 


















legend of the ‘Red Coat of Prague ;’ here 
is the picture of your true German devil 
drawn from the life:— 


“A few evenings before, I had accompanied 


| a friend to a coffee-house, intending to read the 


newspapers whilst he went up to the billiard- 
room. I called for a glass of Dantzic and 
water, and the Monileur, and while the waiter 
was bringing them, I looked round at my fellows 
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loungers. At a table near me sat two grave 
elderly gentlemen, with powdered heads, and 
long queus, deep in a game of chess. A knot 
of young men, most of whom their dress pro- 
claimed to be students, occupied the window 
in earnest discourse respecting supernatural 
appearances, and the nature of the human soul; 
and a singular personage in a kind of scarlet 
surtout with long skirts, was pacing up and 
down the room; his hands behind his back, 
and a gold-headed cane under the left arm. 
Sometimes he stopped for a moment, and ap- 
peared to listen to the argument in the window, 
and sometimes he looked at the chess-players. 
The singularity of his figure and countenance 
completely diverted my attention from the 
events of the Spanish campaign; and [ could 
think of nothing else. He was below the middle 
size, bony, and broad-shouldered. By his face 
I should have judged him about fifty; but a 
considerable stoop made him appear, at first 
sight, much older. 
hung straight and thick about his sallow visage; 
a long hooked nose drooped over thin and 
firmly compressed lips; and large dark eyes, 
whose brilliancy and animation, unnaturally 
contrasted with the cold impassibility of the 
other features, glittered beneath shagey project- 
ing eye-brows. It was altogether a countenance 
worthy of a hangman, a grand inquisitor, or a 
captain of banditti. 

“¢The owner of such a face,’ thought I, 
‘would burn a city, or spike a score of infants, 
for pastime. For worlds I would not travel 
alone with him through a forest. Surely such a 
mouth can never have smiled, even in child- 
hood!’ 

‘In this conclusion, however, I was mistaken; 
for just then he stopped near the students, and 
laughed at what they were saying. But—God 
preserve us! what a laugh! It made my blood 
run cold. It was a grin of hellish malice—my 
eyes glanced involuntarily downwards, in ex- 
pectation of seeing the cloven-foot, and, true 
enough, the feet were not fellows. One, only, 
resembled a human foot; the other misshapen 
member was covered by a boot of a peculiar 
form; and yet he did not limp; but, on the 
contrary, he glided along as gently as if he 





Glossy, pitch-black hair 


had been walking on egg-shells, and afraid of , 


crushing them. 

“‘T had forgotten the anxiety for news with 
which I had entered the coffee-house; but I 
still held the paper in my hand, and looked 
over it at the hideous being by whom [ felt 
spell-bound. 

‘* Presently, as he was passing the chess- 
players, one of them said to his adversary in a 
tone of exultation, ‘You are done for at last, I 
think.’ The Red-coat stood still—his dark eye 
glanced rapidly over the board, and he said, 
* You will tind yourself mistaken, Sir, you are 
eheckmated at the third move.’ His tones 
were low, sweet, and clear; the player, who 
had spoken, looked up with a_ supercilious 
smile, and the perplexed adversary shook his 
head incredulously as he moved his piece: he 
moved again—and—‘ checkmate.’ 

“The combatants re-marshalled their men, 
and commenced a new game. The Red-coat 
pursued his walk, and presently, stopped again, 
and listened to the discussion in the window. 
One of the speakers addressed him abruptly, 
‘You seem interested in our argument, Sir. 
But your smile would imply that you entertain 
opposite opinions from mine respecting the 
divine and human natures. Have you read 
Schelling 2’ 

* *T have.’ 

*** And, may I ask, why you smiled just 
now ?’ 

“* Schelling,’ replied the Red-coat, ‘is a 
sharp-witted, sagacious poet, who gives the 
dexterous flights of his imagination tor truths, 





| 'T’ uphold the vicious and the good defame, 


| * Nought of the dead but what is find revive, 


| 
' 


secure that he can only be answered by other 
dreams, which require still greater acuteness 
than his own to defend. Philosophers are still 
what they have ever been. ‘Ihe blind dispute 
about the theory of colours, and the deaf about 
the laws of harmony. Just as Alexander would 
have thrown a bridge up to the moon to carry 
his conguests into another world—so_philo- 
sophers, dissatisiied within the boundaries of 
reason, would carry their arguments beyond 
“’” 





It would be unjust to the free Translator, 
if we were to dismiss these ‘ Lights and Sha- | 
dows’ in this summary manner. There are 
many picturesque situations, natural incidents, 
and interesting conversations in the other 
tales. ‘It is very possible,’ has pleased us 
much, so has ‘The White Greyhound’— 
but we shall not enter into particulars. We 
have, it is true, sudden loves, strange changes, 
odd rencounters, singular denouements, and 
other uncommen and remarkable things, 
more than enough, but with these there is 
mingled so much that is true and natural— 
and so much that is affecting and laughable, 
that we read on, and feel pleased even in 
spite sometimes of our judgment. We | 
imagine that we have seen of late, an incli- | 
nation in the German literature to renounce 
supp!einental horrors, and trust more to a true 
and vivid delineation of manners, and cha- 
racter, and passion. This is, perhaps, owing 
a little to the diffusion of the romances of 
Scott, wherein there is not much of the * hor- 
rible and awful,” and abundance of every- 
thing else that moves or interests us. 


ce 








The Lauread; a Literary, Political, and 
Naval Satire. By the Author of ‘ Caven- 
dish.” In Four Books. Book I. London : 
Cochrane & Co. 

Tue writer is a Whig satirist: whether 

the Tories will rave and go mad under his 

lash, is a question, As, however, the work 
is not yet published, we prefer giving an ex- 
tract to an opinion. 

I take a villain who has died unknown, 

Expose the lies would deck his burial stone, 

Show those he slandered, fell bencath his spite, 

And place the living in a truer licht. 

That these, to whom his life was full of wrong, 

May reap some justice from my idle song. 

* Avaunt! away !—thy sacrilegious pen 

Profanes the rest which Death youchsates to men !”” 

* * a * 


So cries the sage: I answer, “ You are right, 

1 sit corrected : 1’ reform to-night. 

Henceforth no monster, who’s resigned his breath 
In crime, shall risk exposure at his death. 

Ilence by their victims shall no word be said 

In exculpation—their defamers dead. 

I see, L see: all living rogues attack ,— 

A manly course, which they "Il no doubt pay back.’ 
I scize my pen—expose some living fools 
By purblind fortune placed on “ slipp'ry stools’ 
Their’s rank their's riches—their’s full many a friend, 
Or—quite as good—paid minions to defend, } 
When lo! arises from the perjured crew 
The cry, “ Sueh insolence we never knew! 
Attack the diviag !” 


* + * x * 
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O, herd of knaves, whose yell is still the same 


it matters little who are scourzed, so ye 
Escape unscathed trom allexposure irce ! 


And grant us peace to pilfer while alive.” 

Of the literary taste and opinions of the 
writer, something may be gleaned from the 
following :— 

When © prose run mad” instructs in fifty schools, 

\ thousand pupils in a thousand fools; 
When Wordsworth’s jargou is the true 
And sense is found in Coleridge’ sick! 
And mouthing Southey’s poems are con 
At once the dullest, heaviest, and best; 
And countless imitating apesattend, 

To stamp the folly they would fain befriend. 


’ 









When, &c. &c, 





De UInfluence des Meurs sur les Lois, et de 
Ulnfluence des Lois sur les Maurs—(On 
the Influence of Manners on Laws, and of 
Lawson Manners). Par M. Matter. Paris, 

Criricism, the highest in France, has already 
sat in judgment upon this work, and awarded 
its author more substantial honours than 
empty praise—namely, the 10,000. franes, 
left by the will of the late Count de Mon- 
thyon.} ‘To enter on a critical examination 
of the work in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance, would much exceed the limits to 
which we must confine ourselves, and we 
shall best consult our readers’ interests by 
some extracts characteristic, at once, of the 
plan and the spirit of the work. 

At the outset, it may be well to remark, 
that it is only of political laws that our au- 
thor treats, and uot of the laws of nature or 
of the Supreme Being. 

“*The Law thatis to be studied is the general 
rule of the duties of man, and of the modifica- 
tions to which his natural rights are subject, in 
his capacity of member of society and of the 
state.” 

The sense of the word daw being esta- 
blished, our author proceeds to define 

“© Manners,—which are divided into natural, 
religious, political, national, public, and _pri- 
vate; to which other divisions might still be 
added. In general, the word manners imports a 
habit, and is used sometimes in a wider sense 
when it denotes the tastes and customs, either of 
a nation or of an individual ; or, sometimes it is 
understood in a more restricted sense, when it 
expresses merely a degree of morality. 

“The first object of contemplation in the 
manners of a people, is their morality. To ele- 
vate this, and thus to fix the happiness of na- 
tions on a more solid basis, is the first problem 
in the inquiry of the mutual influence main- 
tained between manners and laws. To this ob- 
ject our whole work should tend in all its parts. 
To display, in full evidence, the profound and 
mysterious influence of manners on the laws, 
and to deduce the imperious necessity, that the 
former should be good, in order that the laws 
may be eood;—to infer, hence, the duty of 
levislators—to consult the moral wants and 
the high destinies of man—this is indeed our 
first duty. But it is not the most extensive part; 
social happiness is the chief object of legis- 
lation, and in the present inquiry it will be 
our duty to bestow still more attention on ma- 
terial happiness tian on moral well-being. Man- 
ners being the result of the free developement of 
a moral being, might seem, at the first view, to 
belong to a quite different order of things from 
the laws. ‘The latter are marked out by political 
or civil authority, have an obligatory force, en- 
chain the will and natural action of man, and 
often act independent of those motives of hu- 
manity and of virtue that always preside over 
morality. It would appear, then, that there 
cannot be any reciprocity of influence between 
manners and laws. It would seem, that they 
tend to separate and even to disagree. This, 
however, is an error. The manners, in spite 
of their free nature, their independent charac- 
ter, their elevated tendency, depend on numer- 
ous circumstanees, by which they are modified : 
they are the efiects of a multitude of stimu- 
lating causes; and among these causes and cir- 
cumstances the laws hold a distinguished rank. 
The laws frequently serve at once as rules 
that cuide, and as limits that hound the man- 
ners in their developement. We here speak 
only of human laws; but it is well understood 
that the laws of nature and the divine laws 
exercise an influence on manners not less pro- 
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found; and, in fact, the natural and providen- | 
tial laws which preside over the progress of 
nations, according to the difference of time, 
country, and climate, are so many causes that 
modify manners. Laws, in their turn, viewed 
by themselves, seem to belong to a quite dif- 
ferent order of things from manners. ‘They take | 
little notice of individuals, having in view the | 
whole body of society, and always sacritice indi- | 
vidual interests to the common good. Notwith- 
standing this divergence, manners and laws still 
meet in the common source from which they 
emanate, and in the Supreme authority which 
sanctions them. In fact, civil and political 
laws, when thoroughly analyzed, are merely 
copies, more or less imperfect, of divine and 
natural laws. Human laws are the product of a 
reason made in the image of the divine reason; 
they are an emanation of this divine reason; 
similar to it; sublime in this resemblance, 
guilty and abject whenever that resemblance is 
not felt. Now, these same natural and divine 
laws, of which political and civil laws are only 
copies more or less imperfect, preside also over 
the manners of nations; and these manners, in 
their turn, are produced by them and partake of | 
their defects. It follows, that not only the divine 
laws, which constitute morality, and human laws, 
which constitute legality, should unite and mu- | 
tually support each other, butalso, that manners | 
and laws should jointly establish in the heart of | 
the individual and in the bosom of the people, 
that harmony of motives and tendency which | 
constitute, at once, strength and virtue, and | 
which ought to characterize nations as well as | 
individuals. It is with these convictions that we | 
enter on the inquiry of the influence of manners | 
| 





on laws, and laws on manners. We admit that 
there may be a divergency between legality and 
morality; we know that this divergency often 
exists; but we think there is neither wisdom, 
nor strength, nor virtue in their disuniou. Care 
must be taken, however, lest we fall into exag- 











geration respecting this mutual intluence, which 
ean neither be sought nor found everywhere. 
Two facts, it is well known, may exist at the 
same time, and yet, in spite of apparent connec- 
tion, they may be perfectly independent of each 
other. Historians have often been deceived by 
these appearances, and many chapters in the 
history of the human race are l to be re- 






written in consequence. In general, the greatest 





circumspection is required on a subject wi 
concerns the purest and most sacred inter 
of man; which is so intimately connected with 
the most sublime laws of God ; with the noblest 
as well as the most debased condition of nations; 
which embraces the whole intellectual, moral, 
and political life of humanity. Fine things have 
been said on manners and laws: useful things, 
however, are far more necessary. Eloquence 
has too long lent all her charms and her majesty 
to these subjects. It is time that reason utters 
her simple and austere language. The pre- 

sent, therefore, is not intended as a beautiful, | 
but as a useful work. Our object is simple, 

but there is grandeur in its simplicity. We | 
wish to point out wherein lies the happiness 
of nations; we wish to convince them that it 
cannot be found but in the observance of the 
laws ; we wish to prove, that the laws cannot be 
observed unless they are good, and that good | 
laws cannot be formed unless upon the founda- 

tion of good manners. These are, perhaps, well 

known truths; I believe they are to be found in | 
all books; they, however, neither form the be- 











lief, nor regulate the conduct of nations; they 
have, hitherto, nc 


‘ither brought peace nor pros- 
perity to nations. 


’ 





It was but justice to our author to let him 
explain his principles at this length. The 
work cannot fail to attract attention in times 
like the present, when the inadequacy of an- | 


; Upon us as a 


| of 1825. 


| jections. 


| of the world was come! 





tiquated laws to meet the exigencies and | 
comport with the manners of an advanced | 
civilization, is universally acknowledged. 








Semi-serious Observations of an Italian Exile, 
during his Residence in England. Py 
Count Pecchio. London: Wilson. 

A light, pleasant volume, to which the com- 


| mendation of the Quarterly, in its review of 





the ori 


ial work, will give general currency. 
1¢ Writer is not unknown among us. Le 





| fled to England after the Piedmontese revo- 


lution, and we well remember, when we 
were in Northern Italy, that his name was 
one with which the Spy who was palmed 
valet de place, hoped to 
worm out “the heart of a mystery,” which 
only existed in the suspicious cunning of 
despotism. After residing some time in 
England, the Count went to Spain, and sub- | 
sequently published a work on the revolution 
driven from thence, he pushed on 
to Greece, but he has since returned, mar- 
ried, and taken up his permanent residence | 
in thiscountry. It is always well to hear what 

an intelligent foreigner t] but the 

Count is over courteous: we fear, thata Mrs. 

Trollope might have raised more serious ob- 

His work opens naturally enough 

with what makes the first impression on a | 





. : 
ks oius; 


| foreigner—the climate ef this country :— 


“ When, on his first arrival in England, the 
igner is seated on the roof of a carriage 
which bears him towards London at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, he cannot help believing 
himself hurried along in the car of Pluto to the 
descent into the realms of darkness, especially 
if he have just left Spain or Italy, the favourite 
regions of the sun. In the midst of wonder, he 
cau hardly avoid, at first setting olf, being struck 
with an impression of melancholy. An eternal 
cloud of smoke which involves and penctrates 
everything ; a fog which, during the months of | 
November and December, now grey, now red, 
now of a dirty yellow, always obscures, and some- | 
times completely extinguishes, the light of day, 
cannot fail to give a lugubrious and Dantesque 
air to this immeasurable and interminable capi- 
tal. * * In fact, for several days the sun only 
appears in the midst of the darkuess visible, like 
a great yellow spot. * * On the 29th of No- 
vember, 1826, there was an eclipse visible in 
England: the sky that day happened to be | 
clear, but nobody took the least notice of the 
phenomenon, because the fog produces in one | 
year more eclipses in England than there ever 
were, from other causes, perhaps since the crea- | 
tion of the world. 
* One day I was strolling im Hyde Park, in | 
company with a Peruvian; it was one of the fine 
days of London, but the sun was so obscured 






































| by the fog, that it had taken the torm of a great 


globe of fire. * What do you think of the sun 
to-day?’ said I to my companion. ‘ 1 thought,’ 
replied the adorer of the true sua, ‘that the end 
’ * * After all, what of | 
it? The English, by force of industry, have | 
contrived to manufacture for themselves even a 
sup. Is it not indeed a sun,—that gas, which, 

runnine underground through all the island, 

illuminates the whoie in a fiat lev? It is a sun, 

without twilight and without setting, that rises 

and disappears like a flash of lightning, ¢ 
that too, just when we want it. The gas illu- 
mination of London is so beautiful, that M. 
Sismondi had good reason to say, that in Lon- 
don, in order to see, you must wait till night. 














The place of St. Antonio, at Cadiz, on a starry 
summer's evening,—the noisy Strada Toledo of | 
Naples, silvered by the moon,—the Parisian 
Tivoli, blazing with fireworks ;—none of them 


can sustain a comparison with the Regent 
Street of London, lighted by gas. * * * 
* All the poets have conspired to make their 


| countrymen in love with their cloudy heavens, 
{ and induce them to believe themselves fortu- 


nate that they are born in a delightful climate. 
And what matters it that it is not true? Are 
not the tricks and illusions of the imagination, 
pleasures as substantial as actual realities? 
Montesquieu said, ‘ If the English are not free, 
at least they believe they are, which is much 
the same.’ So we may say, if the English 
have not a fine climate, they believe they have, 
and that is as good. I was once praising, to a 
young English lady, the pure, lofty, mother- 
of-pearl heavens of Madrid, of Naples, of 
Athens, of Smyrna. She replied, ‘I should be 
tired to death by such a perpetual sunshine : 
the variety and phantasmagoria of our clouds 
must surely be much more beautiful!” 

When it is recollected under what cirewn- 
stances the Count came among us, the follow- 
ing cannot be read without interest, and will 
not, we trust, without benefit :— 

“In the more recent political storms of 
France, England afforded shelter to almost all 
the French nobility and princes; and a few 
years after to the constitutionalists, the republi- 
cans, and the adherents of Napoleon, in their 
turn exposed to persecution. * * * 

“In 1823, London was peopled with exiles 
of every kind and every country; constitution- 
alists who would have but one chamber, consti- 
tutionalists who wished for two; constitutional- 
ists after the French model, after the Spanish, 
the American ; generals, dismissed presidents 
of republics, presidents of parliaments dissolved 
at the point of the bayonet, presidents of cortes 
dispersed by the bomb-shell; the widow of the 
negro king Christophe, with the two princesses, 
her daughters, of the true royal blood, ‘ black 
and all black;’ the dethroned Emperor of 
Mexico; and whole swarms of journzlists, poets, 
and men of letters. London was the Elysium 
(a satirist would say, the Botany Bay) of illus- 
trious men and would-be heroes. 

«* What must have been the astonishment of 
one who had seen the Parliament of Naples, 
and the two Cortes of Madrid and Lisbon, to 








| find himself at the Italian Opera in London, 


with General Pepe, General Mina, the orators 
Arguelles and Galiano, with the presidents Istu- 
riez, Moura, &c. jostled and jostling in the 


| crowd with the ambassadors of their adverse 
| 
; governments! 


* & * 

‘* At their first arrival, some of these wan- 
dering cavaliers attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion from the English public. The people is 
everywhere the people; that is to say, boobies, 
ninnies. The newspaper writers ran to their 
lodgings to get the fag end of their lives at least, 
with some anecdotes. ‘The fashionables took a 





i delight in exhibiting a new ‘lion,’ which is the 
| name given in England to any person of ccle- 


brity who is invited to an evening party, to be 
shown as the wonder of the day to two or three 


| hundred persons, squeezed together like ancho- 
| vies in a barrel, so that one can neither speak 


nor moye. * * * 

‘‘ How soon did this curiosity pass away! 
The exiles, lions and all, were speedily buried 
in oblivion. There is no tomb so vast as Lon- 
don, which swallows up the most illustrious 
names for ever: it hus an omniverous maw. 
The celebrity of a man in London blazes and 
vanishes away like a firework: there is a great 
noise, numberless invitations, endless flattery 
and exaggeration, for a few days, and then an 
eternal silence. * * * The English people are 
greedy of novelty; childish in this alone, it 


| makes no great distinction between good and 


bad,—they want only what is new. They pay 
for the magic lantern, and pay well, but they 


: always want fresh figures.” 
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The following are disjointed passages from 
a chapter on education :— 

«* Beautiful as are the English children, they 
are still more happy; they are neither slaves 
nor tyrants,—hence neither indolent nor queru- 
lous. * * Here the father does not interfere at 
all in the education of his sons: he is absorbed 
in business, and abandons them therefore to the 
care of the mother, who very seldom leaves 
home, and executes this sacred duty with a 
sweet and constant equanimity. Punishment is 
excluded from domestic education, as well as 
reward, the stimulus of rivalry. * * * 

“Three things struck me above all the rest 
in English education: the respect which the 
parents show to their children; their care not 
to foment anger and resentment, and the bodily 
exercises by which the waste of strength caused 
by those of the mind is compensated. * * Even 
in the universities, the students are always 
treated as equals by their instructors, and 
esteemed and received as men. The result of 
this most rational etiquette is, that the English- 
man (not born, perhaps, with faculties so ready 
as those of an Italian) becomes a man much 
sooner. ‘They do not dazzle with brilliant say- 
ings, they are never prodigal of wit, but they 
are always sensible, and never talk sheer non- 
sense. * * 

“« The truth is, that in their education the 
soul is never disturbed by the passions,— 

Winds adverse to serenity of life. 

“ To be master of cneself—‘ to keep the tem- 
per,’ is so essential a law of education, that it 
almost appears to be the fundamental law of the 
state. It is not allowed to ‘ , ing 
(as the Tuscans have it), either when in cont: 
with the servants or the dirtiest scoun 
existence. A strong resentment, express 
decorous terms, is the mark of the gentleman 
in England. In the parliament itseli, th: 
speakers who cannot restrain themselves are 
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generally censured, and deemed incapable of | 


the management of great affairs. A duel entered 
into precipitately is thought as ignominious as 
to avoid one in a cowardly manner. * * * 

“ English education is an English system, 
like no other, born in England, produced 
variety of circumstances, partly perhaps from 
their being at one and the same time a warli 
and a commercial nation, which tend to repress 
the passions on frivolous occasions, and to give 
them the rein on those of importance. * * 

“Tt would seem as if Rousseau, who once 
lived for some time among the English, took from 
them the principal ideas of the physical education 
of his Emilius. The gymnastics of the English 
are almost all applied to practical uses. * * * 
Fox-hunting, shooting, horse-racing, swimming, 
rowing, driving, cricket, skating, are exercises 
which keep almost all ages in perpetual motion. 
Like the Greeks, the English think gymnastics 
unbecoming to no age whatever, and to no pro- 
fession. In hunting, at cricket, and at skating, 
I have often found myself in company with 
boys, with clergymen, and men advanced in 
years, all mixed together. In all these exer- 
cises, the object is not to beautify, but to fortify, 
to steel, as they call it, the body. * * * 

** Nobody can ever frighten the boys with the 
idea of danger. ‘The Spartans used to say, when 
they threw a weak-born infant over the cliff, 
that it was better achild should die, than a citi- 
zen should grow up useless to his country. 
When the English let their children slide on 
thinly-frozen rivers, it seems as if they thought, 
—and wisely too,—that it is better to run the 
risk of losing a son, than have him timid and 
pusillanimous all his life long. Not softened 
then by immoderate caresses, nor terrified by 
scowling eyebrows or terrible menaces, the 
English boy is tree in his movements ;—he sits 
on the ground or jumps to his feet at his own 
will; he lies on the sofa or the grass as he 
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pleases: provided only he do not disturb others, 
he may gratify any innocent caprice of his own. 
In this way he is continually making trials of 
himself, becomes accustomed to observe and 
judge, compares his means with the digiculties 
to be overcome, sounds the depth of dangers, 
and acquires vigour, and contidence in his own 
strength.” 

The following is from a paper on the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, and on 
English oratory :— 

* There is none of this elegance or this affec- 
tation, whichever it may best be called, in 
England ; they rise dressed just as it happens, 
gesticulate like a windmill, or perhaps not at 
all, like a phantom; and for several hours 
change the modulation of the voice no more 
than a Scotch bagpipe. The minister, Canning, 


| 


in the heat of speaking, used to thump with his | 


right-hand on a small wooden box which stood 
before him, like a blacksmith raising up and 
bringing down his hammer. His rival, Brougham, 
tall, thin, convulsed in the muscles of his face, 
crosses when he speaks both arms and legs, 
exactly like one of our boneless fantoccini. 
Not even their actors, for example, the chief of 
them, Kean, employ those architectural atti- 
tudes which the actors of other nations make 
use of, ‘heir artifice consists in following, not 
the dictates of art, but those of nature. I con- 
fess, however, that, in my opinion, the Members 
of Parliament ought sometimes to embellish 
ire a little.” 

We would willingly have extended our 
s; there are many subjects of interest 
ched on in the course of the work ; but, 
unfortunately, the Count’s style is rather 
loose and prolix, so that it is exceedingly 
dicicult to find passages that would suit us, 
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Zraits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
Second Series, Vol. IT. & III. Dublin: 
Wakeman. Lond Simpkin & Marshall. 
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We bestowed great praise on the first volume 


: ee a 
of this very interesting work; the second 





d foilies that 
t ized Ivish suciety, rendered the 
fertility ef the Irish soil a curse, and derived 
misery from the very bounties of heaven. The 
1¢ of prose ;—a delineator, 
stern, but faithful; inexorably severe when a 
vicious system is to be depicted, yet ready to 
shed the tear of sympathy over those whom 
that system has made its miserable victims. 
We know of no other writer who possesses 
the power of giving equal reality to his pic- 
tures of humble life: Englishmen, unac- 
quainted with the subject, are convinced of 
his fidelity by the consistency of his narra- 
tive; with burning cheeks, Irishmen find in 
his pages the results of their own bitter cx- 
perienc 











‘The author constantly reminds us 
of the Dutch painters; he possesses, like 
them, minute fidelity, even in the circum- 
stances which are apparently the most 
trifling, and, like them, he scruples not to 
depict in their naked horrors those revolting 
matters usually slurred over by writers of 
fiction. ‘The stories in these volumes, how- 
ever, can scarcely be called fictions, more 
then one we know to be “an ower true tale,” 
and we have not found an incident in the 
three volumes to which our memory could 
not supply a parallel. 

The first tale in the second volume is a 
tragic tale of fearful and rather harrowing 


c. 





‘caking a chapter up into fragments 








power. It details the influence of supersti- 
tion over a guilty imagination, the power of 
remorse to realize the awful penalties sup- 
posed to be affixed to the breach of the sacer- 
doial vow. The ‘ Lianhan Shee,’ the ima- 
ginary being that gives name to the story, is 
never described by the Irish peasant ;— 
shrouded in terrible indistinctness, it is to 
him like the spirit in the Book of Job, an 
awfully mysterious creation, at whose name 
‘the hairs of his flesh stand up.” 

‘The second tale, ‘The Poor Scholar,’ js 
more delightful to us, because its interest is 
purely human. In it the author shows him- 
self a powerful master of the pathetic: hard 
indeed must be the heart that can read this 
genuine extract from “the simple annals of 
the poor,” without feeling its influence. The 
youth setting out to acquire learning in the 
hopes that by its means he may rescue his 
family from the misery into which it was 
plunged by the profligacy of an agent and 
the heartless indifference of a landlord, is, or 
rather was, no very unusual sight in Ireland. 





The poor adventurer was not treated as a 
begga *: and the fo owing des ription of the 





hospitality accorded to the hero of the tale is 
far trom being exaggerated. 

«« As Jemmy preceeded, he found that his sat- 
chel of books and apparel gave as clear an inti- 
mation of his purpose, as if he had carried a label 
to that effect upon his back. 

“*God save you, a bouchal!’ said a warm 
honest-looking countryman, whom he met driv- 
ing home his cows in the evening, within a few 
miles of the town in which he purposed to sleep. 

“God save you kindly ! 

“*Why, thin, ’tisa long journey you have be- 
fore you, alanna, for I know well it’s for Mun- 
ster you're bound.’ 

“*'Thrue for you, ’tis there wid the help of 
God I'm goin’. A great scarcity of larnin’ was 
in my own place, or I wouldn't have to go at 
all,’ said the boy, whilst his eyes tilled with tears. 

‘ee*Tis no discredit in life,’ replied the coun- 
tryman, with untaught, natural delicacy, for he 
perceived that a sense of pride lingered about 














the boy, which made the character of poor scho- 
lar sit painfully upon him; ‘’tis mo discredit, 





dear, nor don’t be cast down. [ll warrant you 
that God will prosper you; an’ that he may, 
avick, 1 pray this day!’ and as he spoke, he 
raised his hat in reverence to the Being whom 

invoked. ‘An’ tell me, dear—where do you 
intend to sleep to-night?’ 

“In the town forrid here,’ replied Jemmy. 
‘I’m in hopes I'll be able to reach it before dark.’ 

“Pooh! asy you will. Have you any friends 
or acquaintances there that ’ud welcome you, @ 
bouchal dhas (my handsome boy)?’ 

“* No, indeed,’ said Jemmy, ‘ they're all stran- 
gers tome; but I can stop in “dbry lodgin’,” 
for it’s chaper,’ 

“Well, alanna, I believe you; but I’m no 
stranger to you—so come home wid me to-night; 
where you'll get a good bed, an’ betther thrate- 
ment nor in any of their dhry lodgins. Give me 
your books, an’ I'll carry them for you. Ethen, 
but you have a great batch o’ them entirely. 
Can you make any hand o’ the Latin at all yet?’ 

«No, indeed,’ replied Jemmy, somewhat 
sorrowfully ; ‘I didn’t ever open a Latin book, 
at all at all.’ 

“* Weill, acushla, everything has a beginnin’ ; 
—you won't be so. An’ I know by your face 
that you'll be bright at it, an’ a credit to them 
that owest you. ‘There’s my house in the fields 
beyant, where you'll be well kept for one night, 
any way, or for twinty, or for ten times twinty, 
if you wanted them.’ 
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“The honest farmer then commenced the song | 
of Colleen dhas Crotha na Mho,t which he sang 
in aclear mellow voice, until they reached the | 
house. 

««¢ Alley,’ said the man, on entering, ‘ here’s 
a stranger I’ve brought you.’ : 

«* Well,’ replied Alley, 
any Way; Kead millia failta ghud, alauna! sit 
over to the fire. Brian, cet up, dear,’ said she 
to one of the children, ‘an’ let the stranger to 
the hob.’ ; 

“« He's goin’ on a good errand, the Lord bless 


‘he’s welcome sure, 





him!’ said the husband, ‘up the country for the 
Jarnin’. Put thim books over on the settle ; an’ 
whin the girshas are done wilkin’, give him a 


brave dhrink of the sweet milk; it’s the stuff to 
thravel on.’ 

“*Throth, an’ I will, wid a heart 
wishin’ it was betther I had to ceive 





>a half, 
n. Here, 
Nelly, put down a pot o’ wather, an’ lave soap, 
afore you go to milk, till I bathe t dacent 
boy’s feet. Sore an’ tired they are afther his 
journey, pocr young crathur.’” 

The poor scholar is attacked by 
while purs: 

species of rural he 
consigned :— 

“* Perhaps it would be impossible to conceive 
amore gloomy state of misery than that in which 
young M‘Evoy found himself. Stretched on the 
side of the public road, ina shed formed of a 
few loose sticks covered over with ‘ scraws,’ that 
is, the sward af a earth pared into thin stripes, 
—removed above fifty perches from any huiman 
habitation—his bel racked with a furious and | 
oppressive fey er—his conscious of all the H 
horrors by which he was surrounded—without | 
the comforts even of “clot 
what was { 
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ing his studies, let us 
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worst of 
might expect kinduess id to approach 
Lying helpless, under these circumsta 
ought not to be wondered at, if he wished 
death might iis extraordi: 
ferings, and terminate those strugeles whic 
piety had prompted him to encounter. 

“* Trishmen, however, are not just tl 
tion of persons who « sue th 
s, and see a fellow-creature 
uch attentions as they ca l 
cisely so bad as th 
had not be 
second 
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er! Jemmy 





en two “ed ws on his straw, when a 
shed much larger than his own, was 
raised within a dozen yards of it. In thisa i 
was lit; a small pot was then procured, mi 
wassentin, andsuch other little comforts brot 
together, as they supposed necessary for the 
sick boy. Having accomplished these matters, 
a kind of guard was set to watch and nurse-tend 
him ; a pitchfork was got, on the prongs of which 
they intended to reach him bread across the 
ditch: and a long-shafied shovel was borrowed, 
on which to furnish him drink with safety to 
themselves. That inextinguishable vein of 
humour, which in Ireland mingles even with 
death and calamity, was also visible here. The 
ragged half-stary ‘ed creatures lau ghed heartily 
at the oddity of their own inventions, ond en- 
joyed the ingenuity with which the ‘y me ude shift 
to meet the exigencies of the occas? ion, without 
in the slightest degree having their syi mpi att hy 
and concern for the afflicted youth lessened. 

Let not the English reader believe this 
an exaggerated picture: we have ourselves | 
witnessed many similar scenes. Ifasked, how 
is it possible that such things can occur in a 
country lavishly blessed by Providence '—we 
reply by displayi ing in the w words of our author 
a system, of whose evils even such scenes are 
not the worst consequences :— 

“If there be a class of men deserving public | 
sympathy, it is that of the small farmers of i - 
land. Their circumstances are fraueht with all 












































t The pretty girl milking her cow. 








that is cak ulated to depress and ruin them; | long, and the descriptions are exaggerated 


rents far above their ability, increasing poverty, 
and bad markets. The land, which during the 
last war, might have enabled the renter to pay 
three pounds per acre, and yet still maintain 
himself with tolerable comfort, could not now 
pay more than one pound, or at the most, one 
pound ten; and yet, such is the infatuation of 
Landlords, that, in most instances, 
leases taken out then are rigorously exacted. 
an the remission of yearly arrears be 
said to strike at the root of the evils under which 
they suffer. The fact of the disproportionate 
rent hanging over them, is a disheartening cir- 
cumstance, that paralyzes their exertion, and 
sinks their spirits. If a landlord remit the rent 
for one term, he deals more harshly with the 
tenant at the next: whatever surplus, if any, 
h indulgence leaves in the tenant's 


Neither ¢ 





his former 
hands, instead of being expended upon his pro- 
perty as capital, and being permitted to lay the 
foundat of hope and prosperity, is drawn 
from him, at next term, an ; the poor struggling 
tenant is thrown back into as much distress, 

barrassment and despondency as ever. There 
re, | believe, few tenants in Ireland of the 
class | allude to, who are not from one gale to 
three in; - Now, how can it be expected, 
that such men will labour with spirit and ear- 
nestness to raise crops which they may never 
reap? crops which the landlord may seize upon 
to secure as much of his rent as he can.” 

Even if this be insuflicient, worse remains 
hind, we quote the following passage with 
rle comment that awe snow it to be the 





























ise are these :—In Treland 
support of the inconceivable multitude 
arm like locusts over the 
try, rests upon the middle 
s, or rather upon the latter, for 
cely sucha thing in this unhappy 
imiddle class. In not one out of a 
tances do the gentry contribute to 
the mendicant poor. In the first place, a vast 
P sroportion of our cagorage are absentees, who 
juander upon their ov ipl es, in 
saloons, 0 rgaming- houses of France, 
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or in the softer proflig: sof Italy, that whi ch 
ouzht to retura in some shape to stand in the 
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upon them. 

* On the oth r hand, the re: 
in any case, assist a be 
parts of the country, 9 
city Institutions. Nor d¢ 
of applying to them. They know that his 
Honour’s dogs would be slipped at them; or 
that the whip might be laid, perhaps, to the 
shoulders of a broken-hearted father, with his 
brood of helpless children wanting food ; per- 
haps, upon the emaciated person of a miserable 
widow, who begs for her orphans, only because 
the hands that supporter d, and would have de- 
fended, both her and them, are mouldered into 
dust.” 

Tsitany wonder th 
whose industry 
tion, adopts 
rality ?- 

*«* What signifies hangin’ in a good cause? 
sai l he, as the tears of keen indignation wil 
his glowing eyes. ‘It’s a dacent death, 
an’ a happy death, when it’s for the right.’ ” 

‘The Burning of Wildgoose Lodge’ is an 

eget : - . 
exemplification of the dreadful revenge ex- 
acted by the leaders of rustic insurrection ; 
the tale of ‘The Red Well’ states the causes 
that lead of necessity to such awful scenes. 


sident gentry never, 
r, even in the remote 
there are no Mendi- 
the beggars ever think 
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at the unfortunate wretch, 
has only purchased starva- 
following principle of mo- 


















the terms of | 





The first tale in the third volume is less to | 
our taste than any of the preceding; it is too | 


into extravagant caricature. The last story, 
‘Phelim O’Toole’s Courtship,’ is infinitely 
superior. Phelim is a scoundrel of higher 
grade than our old friend Phil Purcel; but 
he is amusing notwithstanding. 

It is unnecessary for us to give a formal 
statement of the value we set upon these de- 
lineations of Irish life: we regret that the 
high price at which they are published, must 
limit their circulation; had they been brought 
out in three volumes, the size and price of 
Murray’s Family Library, their utility would 
have been greatly increased, and their profit 
to the author certainly not diminished. In 
return for the gratification his works have 
afforded us, we “beg leave to give him the 
friendly hint, that those who write of the 


people, should also publish for the people. 





Il Paradiso Perduto di Milton, 
lialiani, da Guido Sorelli. 


riportato in versi 
London. 

Turre is much to praise in the spirit and in- 
dustry with which Mr. Sorelli has pursued his 
bold undertaking. It is no ordinary man who 
could brood for ten years with patient satis- 
faction on the difficult phraseology of Milton, 
and toil night and day to find equivalents 
for its northern idioms, in the mellow har- 
monies of the south. The translation he has 
produced, will convey to his countrymen an 
idea of the original, sufficiently strong to se- 
cure him the thanks of both Englishmen and 
Italians. A severe Florentine writer may, per- 
haps, by the aid of Della Cruscan acuteness, 
tind objections to some of the phrases which the 
desire of fidelity has led Mr. Sorelli to employ. 
fie has dared much, and, therefore, must look 
for close handling; and there is no language on 
the turns and elegancies of which, criticism may 
employ itself with such a legitimate love of 
nicety, as the Italian. The passages of our great 
author, which seem to have assumed the foreign 
garb with most grace and readiness, are those 
in which we may evidently discover the effects 
of Milton’s early studies. At the opening of the 
fifth book, an instance of this kind occurs, and 
the translator deserves great praise for the truth 
and elegance of his copy. ‘The same remark 
will apply to portions of the fourth book. In 
the sublimer parts of the poem, Mr. Sorelli has 
evidently laboured to express the sense of his 
author with laudable accuracy; but the rapid 
succession of imagery, the solemn march and 
pomp of language which characterize the original 
in such passages, almost defy translation, and 
we can only expect to see them imitated by a 
man who prepares himself for the task by fast- 
ing and solitude. 





Hood's Comic Annual for 188 

Tilt. 

We have at our last hour received a copy of 
the genuine Comic Annual—Hood’s Annual, 
and the perusal of it at once puts to rest all 
reports touching the want of life in the 
author. On the throne of fun he sits su- 
preme over mouths stretched from ear to ear. 
And not only will he bear no brother near 
his throne—he will bear no sister’s proximity. 
Miss Sheridan appears to have endeavoured 
to have had it thought, forgetting that kings 
never die, that Hood or ‘his book was no 
more. She takes nothing by her motion, 
for the attempt at his destruction only gives 
fresh life to our inimitable humourist. 

The present volume is perhaps,—strange 
to say,—better, lighter, brighter, more v aried 
than; any of its pre edecessors. It has some ad- 
mirable pleasantries on the passing follies 
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and cantisms of the day. It has some ex- 
traordinary ingenuitics in the way of fun, 
rhyme, and versification. It has one bunch 
of bad spelling, from a servant-maid in Van 
Diemen’s Land, which is quite a bouquet. 
In order to afford our readers as much 
amusement at this late period as our room 
and time,—or rather the want of both,—will 
permit, we will abstain from all further re- 
mark of our own, and proceed to extract. 

The following unfavourable review, gives 
a famous description of the disasters attend- 
ing a wet field-day with the yeomanry. It 
will raise many a horse laugh. 

“We set out from Ashford at ten, and was 
two hours getting to Bumper Dagele Bottom 
Common, but it’s full six mile. The Bumper 
Daggle’s dress is rather handsome and fighting 





like—blue, having a turn-up with white, and | 


we might have been called cap-a-pee, but Mr. 
P. the contractor of our caps, made them all too 
small for our heads. Luckily the clothes fit, 
except Mr. Lambert's, who couldn't find a 
jacket big enough; but he scorned to shrink, 
and wore it loose on his shoulder, like a hussar, 
As for arms, we had all sorts, and as regards 
horses, I am sorry to say all sorts of legs—what 
with splints, and quitters, and ring-bone, and 
grease. The Major's, 1 noticed, had a bad 
spavin, aud was no better for being fired with a 
ramrod, which old Clinker the blacksmith forgot 
to take out of his piece. 

“We mustard very strong, — about sixty— 
besides two volunteers, one an invalid, because 
he had been ordered to ride for exercise, and 
the other, because he had nothing else to do, 
and he did nothing when he came. We must 
have been a disagreeable site to eyes as is 
unaffected towards Government,—though how 
Hopper’s horse would behave in putting down 
riots I can’t guess, for he did nothing but 
make revolutions himself, as if he was still in 
the thrashing mill. But you know yomanry 
an’t reglers, and can’t be expected to be veterans 
all at once. ‘The worst of our mistakes was 
about the cullers. Md Ensign Cobb, of the 
White Horse, has a Political Union club meets 
at his house, and when he came to unfurl, he 
had brought the wrong flag: instead of * Royal 
Bumper Daggle,’ it was ‘No Boromongers.’ It 
made a reglar horse laugh among the cavalry; 
and Old Cobb took such dudgeon at us, he desert- 
ed home to the White Horse, and cut the concern 
without drawing a sword. The Captain ordered 
Jack Blower to sound the recal to him, but sum 
wag on the rout had stuck a bung up his trum- 
pet; and he gallopped offjust as crusty about it as 
Old Cobb. Our next trouble was with Simkin, 
but you know he is anything but Simkin and 
Martial. He rid one of his own docked waggon- 
horses—but for appearance sake had tied on a 
long regulation false tale, that made his horse 
kick astonishing, till his four loose shoes flew 
off like a game at koits. Of course nobody 
liked to stand nigh him, and he was obliged to 
be drawn up in single order by himself, but not 
having any one to talk to, he soon got weary of 
it, and left the ground. ‘This was some excuse 
for him—but not for Dale, that deserted from 
his company,—some said his horse bolted with 
him, but I’ll swear I seed him spur. Up to this 
we had only one more deserter, and that was 
Marks, on his iron-grey mare; for she heard 
her foal whinnying at home, and attended to 
that call more than to a deaf and dumb trumpet. 
Biggs didn’t come at all; he had his nag stole 
that very morning, as it was waiting for him, 
pistols andall. * * 

“*We got thro’ sword exercise decent well, 
—only Barber shaved Crofts’ mare with his 
saber, which he needn’t have done, as she was 
clipt before; and Holdsworth slashed off his 
cob’s off ear, It was cut and run with her in 





course; and I hope he got safe home. We 
don’t know what Hawksley might have thrusted, 


as his sword objected to be called out in wet | 


weather, and stuck to its sheath like pitch; but 
he went through all the cuts very correct with 
his umbrella. For my own part, candour com- 
pels to state I swished off my left hand man’s 
feather ; but tho’ it might have been worse, and 


fretting, he was foolish enough to huff at, and 
swear was done on purpose, and so gallopped 





of them was unprudent enuff to Lissen to the 
Salers whom are coverd with Pitch but famus 
Not stiking to there Wurds. has for Me the 
Mate chose to be verry Partickler wan nite 
Setting on a Skane of Rops but I giv Him is 
Anser and lucky I did for Am infourmd he as 
Got too more Marred Wives in a state of Big- 


| gamy thank Goodness wan can marry in new 
I apologized as well as I could for my horse | 


home, I suspect, to write me a calling out chal- | 


lenge. 
anything but fists, I'm not one of the Yomanry. 
An accident’s an accident, and much more par- 
donable than Hawksley opening his umbrella 


| plump in the face of the Captain's blood charger; 


and ten times more mortilying for an oflicer to 
be carried back willy-nilly to Ashford, in the 
very middle of the Review. Luckily before 


Challenge or not, if I fight him with | 


Hawksley frightened any more, he was called | 


off to hold his umbrella over Mrs. H., as Mrs. 
Morgan had taken in nine ladies, and coud’nt 
accommodate more in her close carriage, with- 
out making it too close. 

** After sword exercise we shot pistols, and I 


must say, very well and distinct; only, old | 


Dunn didn't fire; but he’s deat as a post, and 
I wonder how he was called out.” 


The life of a Mr. William Whiston, a | 


whist-player, appears to be a sketch from an 
original. But we select the following passage 
from a letter from a young matrimonial ad- 
venturer in Van Diemen’s Land, charmingly 
true to nature, 
\ LETTER FROM A SETTLER FOR LIFE 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

To Mary,at No. 45 Mount Street Grosvenor Square. 

* Dear Mary—Littel did I Think wen I ad- 


vertisd in the ‘Tims for annother Plaice of taking | 


wan in Vandemin’s land. But so it his and hear 
T am amung Kangerooses and Savidges and 
other Forriners. But goverment oflering to 


Yune Wimmin to Find them in Vittles and | 


Drink and Close and Husbands was turms not 
be sneazed at, so I rit to the Outlandish Secker- 
tary and he was so Kind as Grant. 

* Wen this cums to Hand go to Number 22 
Pimpernel Place And mind and go betwixt Six 
and sevin For your own Sake cos then the fam- 
milys Having Diner give my kind love to betty 
Housmad and Say Tam safe of my Jurney to 
Forrin parts And [ hope master as never Mist 
the wine and brought them into trubble on My 
accoulits. 
And Ever without treeting my Frends and feller 
servents and Drinking to all their fairwells. In 
my Flury wen the Bell rung I forgot to take My 
own Key out of missis Tekaddy but I hope sum 
wan had the thought And it is in Good hands 
but shall Be obleeged to no. Lickwise thro my 
Loness of Sperrits my lox of Hares quite went 
out of My Hed as was prommist to Be giv to 
Gorge and Willuin and the too Futmen at the 
too next dores But I hop and Trust betty pacifid 
them with lox of Her hone as I begd to Be dun 
wen [rit Her from dover. O Mary wen J furst 
see the dover Wite clifts out of site wat with 
squemishness and Felings I all most repentid 
givin Ingland warning And had douts if I was 
goin to better my self. But the stewerd was 
verry kind tho I could make Him no returns 
xcept by Dustin the ship for Him And helpin 
to wash up his dishes. ‘Their was 60 moor 
Young Wimmin of us and By way of passing 
tim We agread to tell our Histris of our selves 
taken by ‘Turns But they all turnd out Alick we 
had All left on acount of ‘Testacious masters 
And crustacious Mississis and becos the Wurks 
was to much For our Strenths but betwixt yew 
and Me the reel truths was beeing Flirted with 
and unprommist by Perfidus yang men. With 
sich exampils befour there Minds I wunder sum 


But [ did not Like to leav for Ever | 





Wurlds without mates. Since I have bean in 
My pressent Sitiation I have had between too 
and three offers for My Hands and expex them 
Evry day to go to fistcufs about Me this is sum 
thing lick treeting Wimmin as Wimmin ought 
to be treeted Nun of your sarsy Buchers and 
Backers as brakes there Promissis the sam as 
Pi Crust wen its maid Lite and shivvry And 
then laffs in Your face and say they can hav 
anny Gal they lick round the Square. I dont 
menshun nams but Eddard as drives the Fancy 
bred will no Wat I mean. As soon as ever the 
Botes rode to Land I dont agrivate the Truth 
to say their was haf a duzzin Bows apeace to 
Hand us out to shoar and sum go so Far as say 
they was offered to thro Specking Trumpits 
afore they left the Shipside.” * * * 

The whole of the letter is in the same 
rare style of warm feeling and bad ortho- 
graphy. ‘Rhyme and Reason’ is extremely 
good, and is one of those discoveries which 
should be protected by patent. 


RHYME AND REASON. 
To the Editor of the Comic Annual. 


“*Sin,—In your last Annual you have given 
insertion to‘ A Plan for Writing Blank Verse 
in Rhyme ;’ but as I have seen no regular long 
poem constructed on its principles, I suppose 
the scheme did not take with the literary world. 
Under these circumstances I feel encouraged to 
bring forward a novelty of my own, and I can 
only regret that such poets as Chaucer and 
Cottle, Spenser and Hayley, Milton and Pratt, 
Pope and Pye, byron and Batterbee, should 
have died before it was invented. 

“The great difficulty in verse is avowedly the 
rhyme. Dean Swift says somewhere in his let- 
ters, ‘ that a rhyme is as hard to find with him 
as a guinea,’—and we all know that guineas are 
proverbially scarce among poets. ‘The merest 
versifier that ever attempted a Valentine must 
have met with this Orson, some untameable 
savage syllable that refused to chime in with 
society. For instance, what poetical Foxhunter 
—a contributor to the Sporting Magazine—has 
not drawn all the covers of Beynard, Ceynard, 
Deynard, Feynard, Geynard, Heynard, Keynard, 
Leynard, Meynard, Neynard, Peynard, Quey- 
nard, to find a rhyme for Reynard? The spirit 
of the times is decidedly against Tithe; and I 
know of no tithe more oppressive than that 
poetical one, in heroic measure, which requires 
that every tenth syllable shall pay a sound in 
kind. How often the poet gues up a line, only 
to be stopped at the end by an impracticable 
rhyme, like a bull in a blind alley! I have an 
ingenious medical friend, who might have been 
an eminent poet by this time, but the first line 
he wrote ended in ipecacuanha, and with all his 
physical and mental power, he has never yet 
been able to finda rhyme for it. 

“The plan I propose aims to obviate this 
hardship. My system is, to take the bull by the 
horns; in short, to try at first what words will 
chime, before you go farther and fare worse. To 
say nothing of other advantages, it will at least 
have one good etiect,—and that is, te correct 
the erroneous notion of the would-be poets and 
poetesses of the present day, that the great end 
of poetry isrhyme. I beg leave to present a spe- 
cimen of verse, which proves quite the reverse, 
and am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joun Dryven GRuBB. 
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The Double Knock. 


Rat-tat it went upon the lion’s chin, 

« That hat, | know it!” cried the joyful girl ; 

« Summer's it is, | know him by his knock, 
Cowers like him are welcome as the day! 
Lizzy! go down and open the street door, 

Busy I am to any one but him. 

Know him you must—he has been often here; 
Show him up stairs, and tell him I’m alone.” 
Quickly the maid went tripping down the stair ; 
Thickly the heart of Rose Matilda beat ; 

« Sure he has brought me tickets for the play— 
Drury -—-or Covent Garden—darling man ! 
Kemble will play—or Kean, who makes the soul 
Tremble ; in Richard or the frenzied Moor— 
Farren, the stay and prop of many a farce 
Barren beside —or Liston, Laughter’s Child— 
Kelly the natural, to witness whom 

Jelly is nothing to the public’s jam— 

Cooper, the sensible—and Walter Knowles 
Super, in William Tell—now rightly told. 
Better—perchance, from Andrews, brings a box, 
Letter of boxes for the Italian stage— 

Brocard ! Donzelli! Taglioni! Paul! 

No card,—thank heaven—engages me to night! 
Feathers, of course, no turban, and no toque- 
Weather’s against it, but I’ll go in curls. 

Dearly I dote on white—my satin dress, 

Merely one night—it won’t be wuch the worse — 











Cupid—the New Ballet I long to see. 
Stupid! why don’t she go and ope the door!” 
Glisten'd her eye as the impatient girl 
Listen’d, low bending o’er the topmost stair. 
Vainly, alas; she listens and she bends, 
Plainly she hears this question and reply : 
« Axes your pardon, Sir, but what d’ye want?” 
*« Taxes,” says he, “ and shall not call again !" 
We must edge in the following sonnet, as 
a warning to the young Frank Osbaldistons 
of the age. 
Sonnet. 
* Dornton and Co, may challenge the world; the house of 
Hope, perhaps, excepted.” —Road to Ruin, 
Time was, | sat upon a lofty stool, 
At lofty desk, and with a clerkly pen 
Began each morning, at the stroke of ten, 
To write in Bell and Co.’s commercial school ; 
In Warnford Court, a shady nook and cool, 
‘The favourite retreat of merchant men ; 
Yet would my quill turn vagrant even then, 
And take stray dips in the Castalian pool. 
Now double entry—now a flowery trope — 
Mingling poetic honey with trade wax— 
Blogg, Brothers—Milton—Grote and Prescott—Pope— 
Bristles—and Hogg—Glyn Mills and Halitax— 
togers—and Towgood—Hemp—the Bard of Hope— 
Barilla—B yron—lallow—Burns—and Flax ! 


| We have not room for the admirable Re- 


port of Stephen Humphrey, on the state of 
the farm belonging to the Zoological Society. 
But it is good enough to make a “ Comic” of 
itself, and being built on the solid foundation 
of fact, the superstructure of fun is doubly 
splendid and whimsical. , 
The book will now, in a few days, be in 
the hands of all readers; and each person 
will as usual select his favourite pleasantry. 
Our pet, we must own, is ‘The Report,’ from 
which, however, we have foolishly left our- 
| selves no space to quote. What will Mr. 
Vigors and the rest of the Fellows say? 


We are enabled, according to annual eus- 
tom, to give a specimen or two of the graphic 
jokes. ‘The ‘Cock of the Walk,’ son, we 
believe, of ‘The Strange Bird,’ is, as Mr. 
Humphrey would say, “a rare specimint of 
the specious.” 





THE EVENING PAPERS. 


THE BUOY AT THE NORE. 





COCK OF THE WALK. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after 
Death, by a Protestant Layman.’—We have not 
of late seen so goodly a sized and closely a printed 
volume as this strange work. Our readers may 
believe us, when we assure them that it would 
not be foreign to our taste to take up the subject, 
and follow the author through some dozen 
columns of the Athenaum. But speculation has 
its times and seasons—and the world is too busy 
at present to allow periodicals to enter on such 
acourse. The character of the work may be 
briefly stated. It treats of questions deeply in- 
teresting to human curiosity, but on which, we 
think, sound scriptural theology has ever looked 
with a suspicious eye. Considerable readi 
displayed in its pages, and we evi rywher re dis- 
cover that desire of answering dillicult questions 
clearly, which is the best sign of an author's 
sincerity and earnestness. ‘The chief value, 
however, of the ae ists in the great mass 
of illustrative matter writer hi is Se- 
lected from a vast variety of sources; in which 
respect it will prove of unquestion ible 
to all future inquirers on the i 
it treats. 

‘dA Manual of Prayers for 
Thomas ilartwell Horne, 
so well known as a useful 7 
that this little work can scarcely fa 
acceptable to the religious publi Se 
piled with care: the instructic 
are given ina plain, carnest language, 








whi h the 





ervice 





rac 





tt is com- 


ns it 





contains, 
and may 











prove a source of couafort to many, when they 
are least capable of collecting their thoug 

A Practical Treatise on the : Spiritual 4) 
of Baptism, by the Rev. J. Thomson.’—A trea- 
tise which may be perused with profit by Churct 
of Englar ud men, as well as by members of the 
Kirk. There are one or two passages which the 





former will slightly hesitate at, but the Minister 
























of Shettleston de sa serious r 
’ The bre iv and R ib inic al L { di 

ductory Lecture d red in King li ; 
Professor Al x mde! ‘—The lecturer displays 
his subject, but has not 
y hint of the course of in- 
igus to adopt. Ifis son 
the study of Hebrew by the 
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of givin: + offe 
of thei ‘ir strei 
wogray hy, edited by J. H. Cool 
ilessly rendered more 
pt at simplification. Hard- 





system is ne 
diffic ult by an att 











ing’s is a far better work for a young beginner. 
§ The Principles of English Grammar, by Prof. 
Hunter.’.—We do not think avery judicious 


abridgment, and we are forced to condemn Pro- 
fessor Hunter's repetition of such a practice as 
* See my Anglo-Saxon Grammar’ —* See my Ana- 
lysis of the Style of Chaucer,” in almost every 
page. The work is badly printed on abominable 
paper. 

© An Etymological Manual of the English Lan- 
guage.’—A laborious work of no great use. 

* West of England improved Almanack for 1838,’ 
Exeter: ‘TI. and H. Besley.—This is a very cre- 
ditable work ; the idea is good, and the exam- 
ple likely to be followed in other parts of the 
country. Itcontains, in addition to the 
sary information comprised in an Almanack, 
all matters connected with the six western 
counties; the Fairs and Markets combined 
with the daily calendar, (a decided improve- 
ment); the county and borough Sessions; the 
Stannary Coinages at the different towns—and 
also points out the farm and garden labours 
proper for each month ; with the natural phe- 
nomena, or Nature’s Barometer; and ‘Tide-tables 
applicable to the western coasts. ‘The divisions 
of each western county under the Reform Act, 
the polling places for the different districts, and 
other essential matters appended, render this a 





neces- 



















very useful County Almanack—it has our good 


wishes for its succes 





The Substance o UM a cal Peporls 
upon the Epidemic call Ta, WHICH Pret viled 


among the yy Joli Hamettr, 
M.D.’—An excellent work. it comes perhaps 
too late, but this is not the fa f De. Hamett, 
but of t! in authority, whe think pro- 
per to publish it, because tl ‘opinions give 
not square with their own, ‘T! 
vation, and accuracy of the writer, deserved bet- 
ter treatment. 
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Paris, 7th Dec. 





Pach season in s its fasiiouable 
course of lectur , ti 
crowd, like a new tragedy or an 
turers are here an honoured race 





I hi 





e were 





fessor’s « 








Guizot, Cousins, and Villemain. The first isa 
cabinet minister, the two latter are pers, en- 
trusted, moreover, | the administration of 





the university. 





The favourite professor of the pr 





























St. Mare Girardin, who iilis Guiz cl 
is much of a pelit ¢ in liter that is, 

! f his i d reputation in 
} li Land i les in 
the Jou l des De . ervals ¢ th. 
He will not allow | $ u i; 
therefore, what I send 4 i leaned 
in print. 

On the whole, 31. Girardin disappointed me. 
Ile had too much cleverness ¢ wit, too little 

e Vy lec- 

mu Pi of History, of 
wi ssuet ¥ originator 
He then pas ed to il » the celebrated 
i and seized the opportunity to Uis- 


different criticism 





sialism in the 














in Ge ly, Viz. that 
course of events, and that which sees but 
chance. M.Girardin professed himself a fa/adist 
as to external nts, but ; ed that man 
at least was tree. i have not room to point out 

the contradi 

lie lto compare the French and 
apropos of this, brought in the 
\ i Prench, { he, et 


} ee 
them revolu 





of alter:— 
mans have been for half a century 


be for half a century more, discu 





ssing, ond 


ar- 


















ranging, and theorizing th ir revo 

to be. Thence he cived ¢ into politics, 
which I thought si oon ‘iil r food for 
the intellect of grown boys ;—and yet the man 
is a Tory—lI beg his s penden, a Doctrinaire. 


‘Lhere is a terrible about filling up 
the vacancies in the he Iustitute just 
of Moral and Political Science. 

put forward their own can- 
> Guizot, Thiers, Migcnot, De 
, and Renouard. Dupin, 
on the other joins with the old stagers in 
opposition to them. Thus the combat, shunned 
by both parties in the Cuamber, has been en- 
gaged in une xpected Vy in the a field. 

One of the last sittings of the Institute was en- 
livened bya ve Memoir ir of our late 
countryman, Dr. Young, drawn up and read by 
M. Arago. When it is recollected that Young 
was the rival of Champollion, it bespeaks libe- 

rally in the Institute thus to devote a sitting to 
his memory; nor was it to gratify jealousy. 
M. Arago did full justice to the high merits 
of Young, who, he allowed, had proceeded in 














} 
had, 














intere sting 





his e xp lication of Egyptian hicroxlyphies, more 
slowly and modestly, but per! laps more surely 


than € hampollion, Many curious anecdotes 
were related of the oddity, and emulation, and 
disinterestedness of Young: his disputing a 
prize with a rope-dancer at a fair seemed much 
to amuse the learned audience. In relating the 
circumstances of Young’s early career, M. Arago 
noticed the attack made upon some work of his 
in the Ldin This review M. Arago 
characterized us unjust and superficial ; and he 
compared it to the similar piece of criticism by 
which it was intended to crush Byron. Yet the 
iter of this article against Youn: g, said M, 
0, was no ‘ illustrious obscure,’ no un- 
conscientious or Pr: ws person. It proceed- 
ed from the pen of one who, crowned with 
renown himself, had no need to tear the laurel 
from an humbler brow. The writer of the 
e, said M. Arago, was the rival of Canning, 


be rgh Re view. 





the creat statesman and crator, Henry Brougham, 
Lord High Chancellor of England! The phi- 
Arago was, I assure you, warm and 
senerous. Whether it was true or just, | must 
' ' . lear > . _ 
teave to those who are learned in the annals of 
Brith 


ish science. 


" . 
uppic of 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITE RATURE 
AND ART. 
Monday last a general meeting of the 
members of the Royal Academy was held at 








Somerset Louse, for the arrangement of their 
an sak accounts, the election ef their office- 
by. ers, and the distribution of their pre- 


ri 
eee”: ane 
miums. Concerning the first, it was found 
t ir current expenses exceeded their 


income by one hundred pounds a year at least, 










Was pas ed: re- 
: rtin Archer Shee 
nt, and the others con- 


$3 and, re 
» awards tock pl 
r 1 Frost, for the best 
iit ing school, the silver 
an Llartwell, 


garding the 





ce i— 





ces.— To Natl 


avatl 





: 
‘opy made in the painting 
medal.—To Edward P. No- 





c I drawing from the life, 
silver mec lal. —T'o David Brandon, for the 
best drawing of the Bank of England, the 
r medai.m—To J.C. lersley, for a draw- 
from the Antique, the siver medal.- 





-T'o 
rill, tor the best model from the 
Antique, the silver medal.—It is worthy of 
remark, that almostall the successful students 
ave very young—quite boys—and that much 
tal —_ was shown in their pe rformances. 

Ye mentioned, some since, that La- 
martine, the — poet of France, cis- 
gusted with the ascendancy of revolutionary 
polities, had ntl a to follow the example 
of Chateaubriand, and seek, in exile, and 
amid the splendid novelties of the East, not 
only scenes of inspiration for his muse, but 
a well of youth for his fame. Abandoning 
his household gods— or furniture, — place 
(for he was a diplomate), Paris, and poli- 
tics, Lamartine bought a vessel, embarked 











time 





therein some time since with his wile (an 
Englishwoman) and child, and set sail 


straight for the Levant. A letter from him 


is just received, dated Beyrout the 6th of 





ptember, in which he mentions his safe 
arrival, and recounts the plan of his future 
voyage. “The English,” says M. Lamartine, 

‘cave me, at Malta, a frigate (the Mada- 
gascar, Capt. Lyons), to escort me to Greece. 
Admiral Hugo sent a brig of war to escort 
me through the Archipelago, infested as it is 
with pirates. I could never be tired praising 
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the generosity of the English upon ean 
seas. 


Among the more important works an- | 
nounced as forthcoming early in the ensuing | 


year, are the several treatises written in con- 
formity with the will of the late Earl of 
Bridgewater, by Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, the 
Rev. William W hewell, Sir C hestes Bell, Dr. 
Roget, the Rev. W illien 1 Buckland, the Rev. 
William pe and Dr. Prout. They will be 
published separately, and the first, by Dr. 
Chalmers, will be ‘On the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Condition of Man.’ 

We hear, that the new edition of Sotheby's 
translation of the Iliad, and the forthcoming 
one of the Odyssey, are to be illustrated with 
the admirable designs of Flaxman. 

The novels of Miss Edgeworth, trans 
into French, are about to be publishec 





d 


1 in 


| 


(the commencement of which was read at tiie 
former meeting of this Society,) in which a view 
was taken of the route proposed 

‘ . a . - , . 
by Captain Back, in his search for Captain 
Ross. Captain Back pri leaving 
country in February next, at a to proceed via 


to be: 
to pe 2ao0 


1OSes us 





New York to Montreal, from wheuce he wiil 
! ascend the O; ato the Lakes. Cn arriving 
at Fort William, on Lake Superior, the party 


Paris in very small and cheap volumes. The | 


ind of Louise 
be illustrated 


version is from the skilful ha 
S. Belloc, and the work will 
with vignettes, by Johannot. 

We are also happy to find that, with the 
commencement of the new y¢ » that t cheap 
andentertaining publicatic Roscoe's 
Novelists’ Library,’ which, we believe, ori- 
ginated in a hint thrown out in this 
will be resumed. 

It was announced, some time sine 
Paper, that a Conversazione was a ha out to be 
established at the National Gallery in 
laide Street, in order to promote intercourse 
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>in this | 


canoes which are better adapted for 


Ade- | 


between the cultivators of Science and those | 


more immediately devoted to its Practical 
Application; we are most happy now to 
add, that His Royal Highness the 
Sussex has, in the kindest manner, consented 
to patronize the meetings, and expressed a 
hope, that “his leisure occasions ily 
allow him to witness, in person, the advan- 
tages of so desirable a union.” 

According to report, we are ne: xt season to 
have two companies of German singers. Herr 
Roekel, itis said, left Londen for Germany on 
Sunday, authorized by panies o make the 
necessary engagements. his looks very 
much like overstocking the market, and will 
have the effect of dividing a musical aud 
not more than sufficient for the su} 
one company. 
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Malibran is already announced 
to appear at Drury Lane at the latter end of 
this season, in addition to Madame Devrient, 
Messrs. Haitzinger, and Dobler; whilst, at 


Duke of 


port of 


the Italian Opera, Pasta, at present, is the 


only known star. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITIRAR 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 13.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 


President and Treasurer, in the chair. The 
three following papers were read, viz.—‘ On 
the Extensive Atmosphere of Mars,’ by Sir 





James South, Knt. F.R.S. ‘On the Law w 
connects the various Magneto-Electric Pheno- 
mena,’ lately discovered by Dr. Faraday, by 
the Rev. William Ritchie, LL.D. F.RLS. &c. 
And an account of an extraordinary 
seen at Malvern, November the 
by W. Addison, Esq., communicate 
liam G. Maton, M.D. V.P.R.S. Chi 
ton Cooper, Esq. was admitted a Fell 
Society. 


Meteor 









ow of the 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 3.—G.W. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 

chair.—An interesting paper was concluded, 





will obtain a fresh supply of provisions, and | 


the various portages lying in the way. From 
thence they will proceed by the usual route to 
Cumberland House, where two boats will be 


supplied them, in which the whole party will 





embark with their provisions, and will penetrate | 
to the shores of the Arctic Sea, ina N.E. direc- | 
tion, and commence their search for Captain | 


Captain Back’s paper was interspersed 

authors, 
. 

would 


Ross. 
with numerous quotations from various 
relating to the country through which he 
pass. 

A paper was also read, respecting t] 
tion of the Gambia and CassamMAwnza rivers 
the Africa. The paper detailed the 
researches of the late Captain Boteler, on the 
jject ; and also an attempt to settle the ques- 
tion by Lieu ut. George Rendall. 

In the course cf the evening a letter was rez 
being o1 Sir Thoue as Button, the ex - - 
brated navigator, in reply to Lord Dorchester, 
in 16293 stating his opinion by desire of King 
Charles the First, respecting the pro ybability of 
a N.W. passage. This curious docum« nt, - 
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pearing at the br resent moment, when the expe 
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dition of Capta — is about to procee Tie 
that direction a, excited much interest. 
OCI eEiY OF ART 
11.—The Secretary, Mr. n, deliver- 
ed a lecture on the solid substances used for 
artificial ligh He gave a detailed account of 





the modes of cn and preparing the vari- 
ous substances from which candles are manu- 
factured, viz. tallow, spermaceti, wax, composi- 
tion, rine, and the solid part of 
nut oil; he explained the ‘ 
manufacture, and exhibited lighted specimens 
ofall the candles in general use, for the purpose 
of comparing their relative advantages. An 
these was a candie with a plaited double wick, 
the ends of which being curved outwards, pro- 
ject beyond the flame, and are gradually con- 
sumed; by this means the wick is kept of a 
constant , ngth, and the candle gives a reeular 
and equal flame, without requiring to be snuffed. 
Mr. Aikin also showed that the same result is 
obtained by placing a common candle at an 
angle of about 45° instead of in the usual verti- 
cal position, and he exhibited a night lantern, 
in which the candle thus placed gave, so long 
as it burnt, an equally bright and steady flame 
without snuffing. 

THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society ........ Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society ight, p.m. 
Linnean Society ............ Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society ....... -dp. 8, P.M. 
Royal Society of Lite erature . . Three, P.M. 
Society of Arts ....ceeeceeeeed Pe 7) PeMe 
§ Royal Society .... ° woh D8, P.M 
t Society of Anti juaries.. eee. Light, P.M. 
Satunpay. Westminster Medical Society Eight, v.a. 
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MEETINGS 
Monpay. f 


TueEspay. 


ror 





WEDNEs. j 





THurspay 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held on Monday evening, the 
Rev. Professor Sedgwick, President, being in 
the chair.—Mr. Whewellread a continuation of 
of his notes on the architecture of Picardy and 
Normandy. 
Mr. Sims gave an account of the method of 
graduation of astronomical instruments, by 
which he has divided the mural circle of eight 
feet diameter, recently placed in the Observa- 





lifferent processes of 


crossing } 


After the business of the meeting | 


‘y of this University, oat divided in its ac- 
iis account was prefaced by a 








n thods of engine dividing or de- 
r ve gradation ; and of the modes of original 
dividing, emp loyed by Bird, Graham and Rams- 


den, previous to the one which has now super- 
seded them, and which is the invention of Mr, 

’ hton ‘the explanation was illustrated 
ition of inode Is, and of some of the 


tu ations which have been ace 
tually employed for the Observatory circle.— 
( e Chir 





rIiNE ARTS 





istralions of Modern Sculpture. No. U1. Lon- 
d mt Relfe & Unwin. 

Tuts is the second number of this most classical 

and tiful work, and it will justify all we said 

in our early announcement of it. The subjects 














are os en with fine taste, and engraved to ad- 
miration; and we are happy to see that West- 
mmacott and Baily have, in letters to Mr. Hervey, 
borne honourable testimony to its high merit. 







anne auced, has s express sed his 
ul r and the s tyle of 
we ouly wi ish, as it might have 
rviceable, that his feelings had 
pon paper, like that of the other 
sculptors. 


, it is 





icin 





It is the duty of all who 

profess a love for art, to assist in diflusing a 

knowledge of it, without which patronage is a 

mere chicvous folly—and we know of no work 
3? ! 





re taste of the 
edmiration of 
litte r of that artificial style, which 


to purify and refine t 

and win them from thei 

and 
} 









the An 








; have brought into fashion, as the 
‘Illustrations of Mto. ern Sculpture.” The pre- 
sent num contains Chantrey’s fine monus 
mental ficure of ‘Resign ation,’ Baily’s ‘ Mater- 








il Love,’ xl Thor ‘Hebe’ — of 
itrey, Mr. He rvey well observes, “* His in- 
ration has in it nothing of a foreign air;— 
and his genius has been content to clothe itself 
in the costume of the country which produced 
it. ‘The cathedrals, the churches, the libraries, 
and the Upture-galleries of Britain, furnish a 
noble and imperis! ible record, at once, of the 
sculptor’s * life and times ;’—and, while they 
secure fi mself a distinguished place in that 
striking asseml of creat m< me- 
mories they perpetuate, they tify him pro- 
minently, and for all time, with the history ef 
art, up plied to our own island.’’—‘ Resigna- 
tion’ is the prince ips al part of amonument erected 
in Worcester Cathedral to Mrs. Digby, and an 
admirable specimen of the sculptor’s genius, and 
well illus trates the above criticism.—* Maternal 
Love’ yet, unhappily, remains as a model in 
the sculptor’s studio. It was exhibited in 1823, 
but no patron, won by the bold and beautiful 

en, has bid it live in marble.—The ‘ Hebe’ 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel Boddington, 
who purchased it from theartist. Thorwaldsen 
is little known, except by name, in this coun- 
try, although the fact that his first patron was 
an Englishman, (the late Mr. Hope) gives, as 
Mr. Hervey observes, “to England an almost 
paternal interest in his genius and his glory.” 
—As we cannot convey to our readers any spe- 
cimen of the exquisite beauty of the work, and 
prose admiration is but a cold commentary, we 
shall transfer here the beautiful lines on the last 
Sstatue— 
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NEBE. 
Horeca" HBy 
Nixrap twvoydet.—lfomer. 

Beautiful spirit!—lady, who dost play 

With the young re tinbows, by life’s early springs, 
Why—with the rainbow—fade so soon away, 
Passing on viewiless and on soundle “38 wings! 
Jorn—dike that painted vision—of the hours 
When very tears are lighted by the sun; 

But fading —not like her because the shadows 
Are kissed away, and beautifully gone ;— 
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Thou, too, dost fling thy colours—o'er the mind— 
To float away,—but leave the tears behind! 


Why dost thou fly ?—alas! thow fliest not, 

The wings that take us from thee are our own! 
We are like men, who journey in a boat, 
Through some bright valley,—gliding on and on, 
Without the sense of motion,—while the trees 
Steal by as they were walking in the breeze, 
Goes sailing from us up the perfumed stream,— 
And all things pass us by ;—yet, all are still, 
Save we, who wander at the river’s will! 

Or like the men of old, who dreamt the sun, 
The everlasting sun, removed his light, 

When the small spot of earth they stood upon 
Had travelled from his beauty into night! 

Thou art not winged—thy bright eye darkens not, 
The pinions and the dimness are our own ;— 
Oh! for the sunny hills and shady grot, 

For ever singing to thy sweet, glad tone! 

Why have we known their sunshine, but to sce 
The mists of time around thy region curled,— 
And dwelt, so many a pleasant hour, with thee, 
To wander forth the pilgrims of the world! 


Immortal spirit! lady of the bow] 

Which all taste once, and none may taste again,— 
Oh! for thy lost Nepenthe,—from the soul 

‘To chase all sorrow and to charm all pain ! 

The early Lethe —ere it flows o’er graves, 

That drowns of memory only memory’s smart,— 
The Jordan that has healing in its waves 

To wash away the plague-spots of the heart! 
Immortal spirit !—may we never more 

Behold the valley nor the silver + pring 

Where haunt the Graces, as in days of yore, 
And thou, as then, sitt’st brightly ministering ? 
But once—but only once /—’twas fabled weil 
‘That, for the gods alone, ’twas thine to pour 
The unwasting nectar from its golden cell ;— 
44 e quaff but once, to thirst for evermore ; 

For the dark Letie of the grave to pine, 
Because we never more may drink of thine,— 
Nor cleanse away the spirit’s every sore 

In youth’s far-distant Jordan—evermore ! 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY 
Own Thursday the long-talked of comedy, 
called ‘ Men of Pleasure,’ by Don Telesforo de 
Trueba, was acted at this theatre. It would 
give us much pleasure to be able to report well 
of it, not only for the sake of the public and 
drama generally, but for the sake of its writer, 
who has on previous occasions contributed in 
various ways to the amusement of the public. 
This pleasure is denied us. The piece is con- 
sumptive, and if we were even inclined to dis- 
regard truth and to pulf it as much as the play- 
bills do, we could not blow the breath of life 
into it. ‘ Men of Picasure’ is a comedy in five 
acts without plot. It is a series of detached 
scenes, some of which bear too close a resem- 
blance to those of existing pieces on our own 
stage, while the two serious scenes, which are 
certainly the best, can Jay claim to no higher 
merit than that of being neatly translated from 
the French. From the great outcry that is 
generally made about translations, we are in- 
duced to suppose that we (that is, the theatrical 
we of this Paper, for other and far higher autho- 
rities of the same differ from us,) are less strict 
upon that subject than we ought to be; but still 
we cannot uphold any one in taking to himself 
the merit of originality, for that which is clearly 
the offspring of another’s brain. Some of the 
very papers, which are most in the habit of 
attacking other writers upon the score of trans- 
lation, trumpeted this comedy long before it 
was produced as an original production; and 
it is surely unfair, that an undeserved prefer- 
ence should be given to this, because they either 
don’t know or won't know that it possesses the 
very defect which they charge upon others. 
‘The comedy was strongly cast. In short, the 
management had evidently intended that it 
should succeed if possible, and had consequent- 
ly, as a body may say, cast it for life; but by the 
unbiassed part of the audiences it was cast for 
death. There is a great deal of immorality 
about the characters, which is not adequately 
punished, so that we have the exhibition of vice 
without the useful lesson of its correction. And 


LANE. 


there is some morality of a very questionable 
nature. ‘The screen scene reminds people too 
closely of the “little French milliner’’ of the 
‘School for Scandal,’ and only differs from that 
by reason of its increased improbability. Mr. 
| Macready did his best with a part in which 
| he did not seem to feel comfortable. Miss 
Phillips was easy and natural in the only 
character in the piece about which it was 
possible to feel any interest. Mr. Dowton had 
a poor part, in which he laboured, amongst 
other things, under a large old-fashioned trian- 
gular cocked hat. Mr. Harley, as a would-be 
dandy, was dressed by mistake for the Christ- 
mas pantomime. Having nothing, in short, 
which we can greatly praise, we should be glad 
to be allowed to escape putting forth any vehe- 
ment censure, but it is impossible to pass over 
a character intended to be a Frenchman, which 
was mis-represented by Mr. Balls. We have 
seldom seen a Frenchman performed with much 
fidelity on our stage—never one to perfection— 
but assuredly the Monsieur Salmi of Mr. Balls 
is the very worst that ever was attempted, be it 
in town or country. Albeit, that we critics are 
unused to the blushing mood, it made our 
national blood tingle, lest any Frenchman 
should be present to witness so childish an ex- 
| hibition. This offence must not be charged 
upon the author, but we should recommend him 
to take the character out altogether, for it is 
not at all necessary. There was a trifling op- 
position manifested early, which continued 
more or less to the end, when it became some- 
what violent. There was, however, a good 
deal of laughter and also of applause. ‘ Men 
of Pleasure’ is very inferior to the author's 
previous production, called ‘The Exquisites.’ 
We tear it is too lame to run. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles appeared on Monday 
in Virginius. It cannot be otherwise than gra- 
tifving to see an author of Mr. Kuowles’s great 
abilities in an important character of his own 
writing; and this is a gratification which must 


x; 
be increased rather than diminished, by having 
seen it performed by others. Still, however, to 
become permanently attractive in an arduous 
character even of his own writing, a man must 
be an actor as well as an author, an artist as 
well as an actor. Ifhe fails in either respect, 
the gratification amounts to little more than 
that of curiosity; and we fear that we should 
exceed the truth, if we were to assert, that Mr. 
Knowles does not. We are happy to find that 
many people differ from us, and we hope that 
many more will. Our veneration for Shaks- 
| peare is not diminished by our belief, that he 
could not have played Othello as well as 
Mr. Kean does; nor is our admiration of Mr. 
Knowles affected by the fact of his representa- 
tion of Virginius being inferior in our estima- 
tion to that of Mr. Macready. The performance 
of Monday was loudly and generally applauded 
by the audience. 

THEATRE. 

Tue visitors of this house have had, for some 
days past, to lament the absence of Mr. Liston, 
who has been confined to his house by indispo- 
sition. ‘They will be glad to learn, that he will 
shortly meet them face to face. In the mean 
time a new burletta has been produced, in which 
Mrs. Orger has made a decided hit. This piece 
is called ‘P. Q.; or, Bachelors’ Wives.’ Tlic 
plot is, of course, slight, being only a sort of 
excuse for Mrs. Orger’s personation of various 
characters. Sir Carraway Comfit, citizen and 
pastrycook (Mr. Webster), advertises, under 
the above initials, for a wife.—His niece, Kitty 
Chameleon (Mrs. Orger), obtains some masque- 
rade dresses, and visits him successively, and 
successfully, as a Scotch Blue-Stocking Lady, 
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a French-woman, and a Pig-faced Lady, to 
auswer the advertisement, and to disgust him 
with the notion of marriage. She also assumes 
the characters of a Buckinghamshire clod, who 
comes to speak on behalf of his sister—and an 
Irish officer, who attends upon him to revenge 
the insult offered by the rejection of his sister, 
the Pig-faced Lady. All these are well acted 
by Mrs. Orger, but the Scotch-woman and the 
Buckinghamshire lad are admirable. The sides 
of the audience—nay, almost the sides of the 
theatre shook with laughter, and prolonged 
applause at the conclusion manifested the satis- 
faction which the exertions of this admirable 
actress had diifused. Mr. Webster was very 
pleasant and very droll, and assisted by his 
tart-eating apprentice (Mr. Collyer), he kept 
up the ball capitally during Mrs. Orger’s ab- 
sences, for her changes. We are much mis- 
taken, if we cannot trace, in the writing of this 
lively little piece, a pen that has been wont to 
“set the” ‘Town ‘fin a roar.”—It is assuredly 
part of a ‘ Bachelor’s Revelries,” whom we 


| could name—for it is, like them, “funny and 


free.’—If we are right in our conjecture, we 
beg to express our delight at finding James, 


not “ Horace, in London,” and to assure him, 


that such “ Addresses” as these will never be 
* Rejected.” 
cuninimeenmagummanemaas 
The Drury Lane Bills continue to assert that 
Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready will shortly “al- 
ternate” the characters of Othello and Jago. If 
this be true, it is well enough that it should 


) remain, but if the management has any reason 
! “. 
to know that such a change never will take 





place, the announcement of it ought to be with- 
drawn. It is quite certain, that in consequence 
of some difference which arose out of Mr. 
Kean’s objection to give up Othello and play 
Jago, that gentleman a short time since wrote 
to M. Laporte, ofiering himself to be engaged 
at Covent Garden; that he was answered by 
M. Laporte, that he should be most happy to 
treat with him if he were perfectly free, but 
that it was not his practice to entice actors 
away from other theatres—(we don’t pretend to 
give the exact words, we only state the sub- 
stance). Subsequently to this, Mr. Kean was 
induced to remain at Drury Lane, and we have 
some reason to believe that it was not he who 
gave way. If then it was, as we suspect, that 
the management gave way, the announcement 
in question ought, as we said before, to be with- 
drawn. We have heard, moreover, that Mr. 
Macready receives a sum of money, distinct 
from his salary, as a sort of compensation for 
playing second fiddle every time he acts Jago to 
Mr. Kean’s Othello. If so, it is a somewhat 
curious and novel state of theatrical atfluirs, 
when a gentleman engaged for the first line in 
tragedy, receives so much a week for playing 
Othello, and so much more a night for not play- 
ing it. 





MISCELLANEA 

Sir Walter Scott.—Meetings are being held 
in all the principal towns of America, to take 
into consideration the best mode of testifying 
respect for the memory of our illustrious coun- 
tryman; and the American papers observe that, 
on the very day he died, a ship called after his 
name was launched at Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr. Spurzheim died at Boston, on Saturday 
evening, the 10th of November. 

English and French Acting.—The following 
introduces an admirable criticism on ‘Jane 
Shore,’ in the Journal des Debats. The whole 
article would be worth translating, but that the 
English public have long ceased to take any 
interest, either in the play or its author. Rowe 
and his dramatic contemporaries are deservedly 
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forgotten, and we are somewhat surprised, that 


lamentation. — “The English company pro- 
duced a strong sensation at Paris, a few years 
since. Their dramatic art bears no resemblance 
to ours; its action is slower, more characteristic, 
and more forcible; its declaration more accen- 
tuated and less musical. The English actor seems 
to forget the audience ; all his faculties are cen- 
tered in the part he is playing, which destroys 
all trace and all recollection of stage-machinery ; 
of the lights, the chandelier, the prompter, and 
all that wretched, though necessary apparatus, 
which for some years past has, in France, con- 
stituted the whole of the dramatic art. The Pa- 
risian public willingly yielded to these new and 
unexpected impressions, and as a striking proof 
of our social change, we hastened to introduce 
into our own theatres several customs resem- 
bling those on the English stage. French actors 
of talent felt how much they should gain by 
getting rid of the stifiness and constraint of 
their own school; and they no longer feared to 
turn their backs to the public. The stric tly 
geometrical circle formed by the speakers in 
our dramas has become somewhat less recular 
in form. The /aisser-aller, and the sans-fagon 
of Kean and Macready, have found imitators 
among us. The appearance of the English 
at Paris has, therefore, made us advance a step 
in the dramatic art; and this newly acquired 
ease in our theatrics il customs is one of the 
most notable improvements which the French 
stage has made within the last ten years.” 





*‘Dermod Mac Murrogh; or, The Conquest 
of Ireland,’ a poem by the Hon. J. Q. Adams, 
in ottava rima, has been just published in New 
York. 

4 Pendant.—We cannot forego the opportu- 
nity of indulging the gentle reader with a com- 
panion to the touch at the sublime, which we 
presented him in a late No. ‘There is obviously 
an idiom in the imagination, as well as the dialect, 
of our Teutonic brethren, which is un-english- 
able. “ The binding” (says a parent's announce- 
ment of the decease of his son in a Berlin paper 
of the Sth inst.) of that beautiful and promising 
work, Oscar Maeder, student of theology, was 
returned to its mother-carth, after he had returned, 
a few weeks before, from the baths of Salzbrun- 
nen to his parent’s roof. The work, xewly re- 
vised and improved by its Great Author, will re- 
appear in a splendid day. This is the only 
comfort of his mourning parents and an only 
brother.” 


Antipathies.—What an unaccountable medley 
of strength and weakness is man! Lord Bacon, 
it is said, fell back inanimate at the occurrence 
of an eclipse. The astute and erudite Erasmus 
was alarmed at the sight of an apple. Bayle, 
the great le -xicographer, ewooned at the noise 
made by some water as it escaped, drop by 
drop, from a cock. Henry of France, the third 
of that name, though he had driven his enemies 
before him at Jarnac, trembled, from head to 
foot, at the sight of a cat. When a hare crossed 
the celebrated Duke d’Epernon’s path, his 
blood stagnated in his veins. The masculine- 
minded Mary of Medecis fainted away when- 
ever a noseyay was in sight. A shudder over- 
came the learned Scaliger on perceiving cresses. 
Ivan the Second, Czar of Muscovy, would faint 
away on seeing a woman; and Albert, a brave 
Field-Marshal of France, fell insensible to the 
ground, on discovering a sucking pig served up 
at his own table! 

Habits of Animals.=One of the last numbers 
of the Sunxdine, a Stralsund periodical, contains 
a paper on the srvan’s song, by an eminent natura- 
list in Pomerania, which he closes by observing, 
that ‘‘ in a state of nature, the Anas Cygnus, as 
evening approaches, joins with its companions 





| in a species of choral melody, which falls upon 
the English company, at Paris, should have | 
opened their campaign with such a wearysome | 


the ear, in the distance, with the sweetness, 
almost of an /Eolian harp. But when a person 
is near, it more resembles the quick, sharp clang 
of a carriage, traversing hardly frozen snow on 
a sledge.” According to the writer's account, the 
chorus is not unlike the collected harmony of 
the Russian horn-band; “for each bird emits 
but a single note, and a response is given by« ach 
of his clan. ‘The fisherman considers the swan's 
song as prognosticating a storm.” 

Crocodiles’ Eggs.—“ Walking along the banks 
of the river, I saw on the sand the recent track 
of a very large crocodile ; and thinking that 
possibly it might have been a female come ashore 
to lay her eggs, I followed up the track about 
twenty paces along the water-side, where the 
ground, appearing to have been much trodden, 
and recently disturbed, I dug, and found ninety- 
nine eggs. The Arabs are in the habit of saying 
that ninety-nine is always the number of the 
crocodile’s eggs; but I have found them of 
various numbers between sixty and ninety-nine. 
My people, and those of the place, immediately 
made a /ricassee, which I tasted, but found very 
nauseous, having a flavour between rancid oil 
and musk, +h egg had considerably more 
white than yolk.” — Linant’s Voyage on the White 
Nile. 


— 
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‘Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | _ t 7 
W.<Mon, | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. amt Weather. 








Th. 6) 47 39 | 29.95 Cloudy. 
Fr. 7| 47 35 |) (30.20 IN. Ww. toN.| Ditto. 
Sat. 8/45 41 30.30 N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 9 49 41 30.25 | N.W. | Ditto. 
Mon. 10 50 35 30.25 | S.W. | Ditto. 
Tues. ~ 50 35 30.30 S.W. Clear, a.m. 
Wed. f2 50 36 30.25 N.W. 





Clouds.—Cirrostratus, C umulostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the weck. 

Mean temperature of the week, 42.59; greatest vari- 
ation, 15°. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 8h. 36m. 








NOVELTIES IN LITER ATU RE AND ART. 

The Byron Portraits, in numbers of three prints each. 

A Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of Dr. 
Armstrong, by Dr. Boott. 

Oxford Academica! Abuses Disclosed, by some of the 
Initiated. 

Maternal Advice: chiefly to Daughters on Leaving 
Home. 


Just published. - Athinssn ¢ on the Marketable 
lithes, 8vo. 12. 4s.—Shelford on the Law of Lunatics, 
Svo. 1/4, 8s.—Outlines of Pathology, Svo. 10s. Gd.— Out- 
lines of Physiology and Pathology, 8vo. 1d, 1s.—Tur- 
ner’s Annual Tour of Views on the Loire, 2! plates, 
royal Syo. 2/. 2s.—Records of Travels in Turkey and 
Greece, &c., in the Years 1820-30-31, 2 Vols. Svo. 
1Z. lls. 6d.—East India Register and Directory, for 
1833, 10s.—Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, 8vo. 
12s.—Coventry on the Stamp Laws, 8vo. 15s.—Lodge’s 
Genealogy of British Peerages, post Svo. 1is.—Lodge’s 
New Peerage, for 1833, post 8vo. 16s.—Mainwaring’s 
Instructive Gleanings from Writers on Painting, &c. 
Svo. 6s.—Vale of Light and Vale of Death, Ismo. 
ls. 6d.—Tales of the Manse, 12mo. 6s.—Lights and 
Shadows of Gernnan Life, 2 vols. post Svo. 17. ls.— Rev. 








R. Hall's Works, Vol. 6, 16s.—A Harmony of the Four | 


Gospels, 8vo. 12s.—Historical, Geographical, and Pic- 
torial Chartof the Gospel, 3/. 13s.— Pigott's Johannice, 
Svo. 6s.—Fifty-one Original Fables and Morals, with 
Eighty-tive Designs by R. Cruikshank, Svo, 12s.— Mrs. 
Child’s Mother’s Story-Book, 3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


> inks to Londinensis—Silvus—B. A. N. H.—A. B. 
S.—H. B.—L. Y. H. Y.— Edgar.—E. J 

We nnot avail ourselves of the offer of C. M.— 
F. Z. S.—“ A Constant Reader,” and all persons for- 
warding information, must, ix confidence, favour us 
with their names. 

‘ Cheskian Anthology’ was reviewed months ago. 

We presume the very liberal use made of the Athe- 
naeum by our Transatlantic friends, isa bigh compliment: 
but we seriously submit to the proprietors of the New 
York Lvening Post, how far it is equitable or even 
honest to reprint verbatim one half of Cunningham’s 
Memoir of Sir Walter Scott, and promise the remainder 
the next day, without one word of reference to the 
paper whence taken. 





- H.—A.— 











Cloudy. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sale by Auction. 





BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC, 
By Messrs. SOU PHGATE, GRIMSTON and WELLS, at their 
Rooms, Ne , Fleet-street, on TUPRSDAY, 18th of December, 
—_ F r following Days, at Haif- past Twelve o’ Clock 


eu ‘N’ ry HISTORY, IRELAND, COINS 

HERALDY, Xc.—Also, in "Folio Fowler’s Mosaic Pave. 
meuts and St >—Galcrie de Versailles et Luxem- 
bourg—Vova Sicile, Lov plates, 2 vols—Houbra- 
hen and Vertue’s Heads, fine impressions, large paper—Metz’s 
fiifationsof Drawings—Solvy n’s Hindoo Costumes, &c., coloured, 
4 vols— = atesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Xe, 2 vols—Fd- 
i »2 Vols—Miller’s Plants, 3¢0 coloured plates, 
2 vols—Tanner’s Notitia Mouastica.—In Quarto: Hollinshed’s 
Chronicles, 6 vols—Cooke’s Views on the ‘Thames—Turner and 
Cooke’s Southern Coast—British Gallery of 150 Portraits, 2 vols 
—Autographs of Royal aud Eminent Persot s, by Nicholls, 11 
parts, complete—Butler’s Hadibras, 3 vols. Kickaby—Illestrations 
to ditto, budia proots-—Woolnoth’s Casties, 2 vols. proofs 
—Eucyclopedia Metropolitana, parts 1 to 26—Strype’ * 
tical Memorials, 7 vols. large paper—White’s Selborne, large 
paper—sir W. Jou es’s Works, 8 vols.—And in Octave: Monthly 
Review, 160 v« apinand Tindai’s England, 21 vols—Oratores 
Atuei Grew, 16 vols. large paper—New Monthly Magazine, 
complete to 1832, 45 vols--Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols. uncut— 
Eneyclopadia Perthensis, 23 vols—Chalmers’ English Poets, 2t 
vols—Ancient and Modern British Drama, 8 vols—Johnson’s 
Works, Pickering, 11 vols. large paper—Dallantyne’s Novelist’s 
Library, 10 vols—Owen’s Works, by Russell, 28 vols—Beauties 
of Fagland and Wales, 26 vols—Works of Robertson, Gibbon, 
1 eae , Rollin, Hame and Smollet, Butlon, Shakspeare, 
34 son, &c. Hindoo and Chinese Drawin pry minutely 
fini ished cad heighte with gold; Autographs Jistinguished 
phe rson-, 4 vols, folio, morocco—Lodge’ + Portraits, India proofs, 



































‘May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) bad at the Rooms. 








K N G'S “COL L EGE, LONDON. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT.—The first Term will close 
on Saturday the 15th Instant, and the Second will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, the beth of JANUARY, 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—tThe Vacation will commence on 
Saturday, the 22nd Instant, and the School will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, the 2st of JANUARY, 

Information re specting the above Departments, or the Medic: al 
School, may be obtained upou oe at the Secretary's 
Ollice. » OTTER, M.A, 

13th b Dee c. 1852. Princ tacipal. , 


WE EKL Y “CONV ERS: \ZIONE, to be 
established for the Association of those who feel an ta 
terest in the Advancement of the Arts and Sciences, 

They who have cultivated abstract Scence with the greatest 
success, are, nevertheless, in this country, a distinct class from 
those who have beeu most successful in its practical application, 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the advantages which may be 
expected to result from bringing these two classes of individuals 
into personal communication, These considerations have led to 
the following Proposition :— 

That there be established a Conversaizone, to be held Weekly 
during the Season, to be supported by an Annual Subscrip- 
tion of Two Guineas each member. 

Persons desirous to become Members are requested to commu- 
nicate their wishes to Ratru Watson, Esg. F.RS. F.S.A, as 
early as convenient, addressed to him at the National Gallery of 
Practical Scie: dle laide- -stree t ” est Strand, 


T ATION AL G AL L EK RY of PR ACT ICAL 
IN SCIENCE and WORKS of poe ADELAIDE-STREET, 
hear St. Martin’s Church, WEST STRAND, Open daily from 
10 till dusk.—Admission, is. 4 wow haa ls. 


NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-diseovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplitied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
against a Target, in sour seconds, hourly during the day. 

Steam-boat M - pelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use erkins’ late invention, 

Holdsworth’s ne wre invented Revolving Rudder 

Au Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant ¢ sombustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, re volving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates wae Rollers, and of the transfer of TI avings on Steel, 

A guet, by Saxton, capable of igniting spowder, 

Unriv: alled’ Collectionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Re mains, 
and ow highly interesting to the autiquarian and the 
reolog 
. An yr seals by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
mounds to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids, 
Exhibit devery day at 2 and 4 o'clock, 

Exe — ation of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 
































ing : 
Sec ctio ai and Working Models of Steam Engines. 
Model of the propose @ London and Birmingham Railway. 
Models of new Framing of Ships, various improve “d Anchors, 
tudders, Gun Carriages, Pop-mast Fid, Cat-head Stopper, Life- 
rafts, Life-preservers, and Damerous Olver apparatus, 
A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed iu water—illustrating the 
principle and application of the 
A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
which will be found seme splendid productions of Murillo. 
vual Seraphine aud Harmonica, new Musical Lnstra- 
$ rformed ou atintervals, 
Nomerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 






Just publishe 4, in pene SvO. price 15s. bound in cloth, 


M' ORTAL LIFE, and the STATE of the 
Bs 






SOUL AFTER DEATH; conformable to Divine Revela 
tion, a8 interpreted by the ablest Commentators, and consistent 
with the Discoveries of Science. 

ya PROTESTANT LAYMAN. 

In this volume it will be found that more information ean 
fairly be dedaced from the Inspired Writings, when read by the 
light of our knowledge of the umverse, than has ever yet been 
cone in any other work, and a clear distinction proved to exist 
Let veen a middle or disembodied state, and the illusion of pur- 

atory. The belief aud opinions of several hundred of the most 
celebrated writers of ail ages are given on the great Questions 
relative to Immortality, while the most orthodox doctrines on 
each point are laid down according to the soundest interpretations 
of Holy Writ. ’ 

, Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill, London, 














$14 


THE ATHENAUM. 





THE ABBOTSF ORD SUBSCRIPTION.— | 
The support and assistance given by the late Sir WALTER | 
Se ort, to his booksellers, involved him in the ruin 
which le li upon their establishment, to an extent alike unex- 
d unprepared for, but which uitimately proved not less 
000f. Ruinous as this demand must have been, it is yet 
obvious, that after surrendering to its payment the whole of his 
property, le might have secured to 
fruit of his subsequent exertions, 
























not less than vol. ‘The whole oi t 
more a lengthened life might have enabled him to obt he, 
With maniy and conscientious fee L, appropriated to t enelit 
of his creditors, tu thus devoting bis Lalents t> the acquittal of 
gations uot orizinuaily, though leg illy his own, he iaboured | 
adegree of assi and an intenseness of anxiety, which 





shortened his existence by overstrained intellectual exeruon, 









He lived not indeed to complete the task ; but what he had se- 
cured, when added to the property aud copyrights previously 
destined tor the supportof his famicy ¥ incurring 
deep personal respousibility, to satiscy meariy the w amount 
of these det for which tin ir father had ! red liable. 
This has been done, aod the sacrifice is « tstord 


can no lovger be the home ef his children. he stain- 
Jess aud irreproachable principles of that: lectual 
power waseuly equalled by ite aeoral worth ; aod from this plain 
statement, those who lave long and justly appreci.t d the writ- 
ings of SCOTT, may learn to love virtues. It 


mmf weverate lis 
is thought that no memorial ean be propriate to his name, 


















€8 the permanent maintenance of the use 8 hy his residence 
has rendered clas t,and the preservation ef a brary and col- 
fection of national antiquities, which his odnnrable taste selected, 
amd which his genius made avacdable to works, that are in every 






sti lite 





hand, and have carried the giory of En through 





every civilised region of the earth. [situ »>much to ex- 
pect, from a pau ri so justly proad of his fame, that in requital 
y hours ef pieasure derived fr S Writings, they 

scribe toa tri bute ot gratitu bike houour- 





iat ina country 
like this, Sioratere has also her triampl s, and genius its Bien- 
heims, bestowed by a great and cuitivated people on the children 
of him whose life was shortened by his integrity, and whose 
name is immortalised by his works? 





Subscriptions already published....2,054/. Os. 































SECOND LONDON LISTS. | 
£. 
The Very Rev, snd ; Rt, Hon. Lord Dover.... 10 0 
Butler 10 0 “wag ivy 0 
John Capel, esq eeeeee 5 0 ) 
G. > ae, = A.RA.... 1 0 0 
T. Crofton Croker, “i 2 5 

The Eariof Carnarvon. v 0} 
At Messrs. Coutts & Co.'s. 0 
Ld. Chief Commis, Adam 10 0 0 
W. Boyd Alexander, esq S$ 0 0 
E. Moulton Archdall, esq 1 10 0 
Rey, William Antrobus.. 5 
A W. Anirobus, esq.... 11 0 
Hunter Be sq.. WO v 
Sir Theodore Bre vadhead 10 0 . 5.0 
Walter Boyd, esq ....6. 50 0 | Thomas Wood, esq .... 1 0 

Mrs, — wees 0 - 

; 0 hoi evant T,€SQ coccee 5 § 
o My . EY Fielding 010 
0 ‘4 Vise ount Godeti 0 


Lady Nos I Byron 
T 





he Earl of Carlial 0 
Lord Carrington ..... 0 
Sir Alexander Creic! 2 
William Chishoime, esq 5 
General Geo. Constabie 0 
F. Chantrey, esq. R 0 is, 





0 At + ply Gosling 


rl Brownlow 


. eq. 
Adam Dail, esq .. 
David Dundas, esq 











I 
Qi dk 
Mrs. Aune = is ris 
Williom & o NM. 
Lady Emily Fo 5 0,2 
— Forbes, esq. ) 8 0; E. 
€ eaasiBemhat. is eo § O| 1 ° 2 
The Earl of Haddington 25 0, 2 ° i 
— Hopkimeson, esq. of s el « arter Hall ‘ eq 2 
Stamford % 63 + Hall 1 





































































sir William Knighton <2 10. 0 At Me “srs. | 
W. KRoighton, ices a Robert Maitia 1] 
Charles Klanert, esq.. 16 vu} 
Hugh Lindsay, esq .... 5 0 | 
3S. Marjoribanks, esq .. 10 0 0} 
John Murray, esq. 5 0 1 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel 500 | 
Lady Pole .. «. 0 Cay a 1 
Thomas Serjeant... i) H. Merrik Hoare, esq 20 0 
Lady Louisa Stuart 0) The Misses Elizabeth and 
Lord Skeimer-dale 0 Jane Kenyon ee 20 0 | 
Lord Viscount Strang 1 The hionessDe wag " or | 
ford, G.C.B. 220.020 19 10 ot [anna e 5 0} 
Hon. G, Sydney Sythe 2 2 Abel Mose y, esq 5.0 
Hon, - Syducy Sinythe ob 1) Mis. Mosey 30 
How. P. Sydney Smythe 91 1) The ‘Dake of Northa abe r- 
Seth's. Ww "imap ee 910 land, KRUG 0 
Mrs. Ward ° « O10 At Messrs, 
Thompson Ward. esq .. 0 5 ALB. 10 
Charles Ward, esq....0. 0 5 J meh Gwin, es si eo 5 0 
Miss Catherine Ward .. 0 5 
Miss Fanny Ward .....6 0 5, Thomas Moore, ¢ = eo 28 
tancis Worship, esq .. 010 Mrs. Moor e 2 0 
Thomas Watson, M.D. 5 0 22 
Hon. J. Stuart morey 5 0 «3 
tAt Messrs. lo 
Ralph Addison, esq cove 2 0} Lord Vn count Porchester 30.0 
‘harles Bouchier, esq .. 5 0 At Messrs, Pracds ~ Co. 
T. P. Brown, esq.... 5 5) John Howard, esq 
Rt. Hon. Sir'S. shepherd 23 o| At Messrs. Robart 
Wiltiam Scroone, ee 10 0 | Geor, 0 
Rev. Dr. Woodeo 2 0} E. Stanfield, esq 0 
Mrs. Woodeoek 0} ty Jol Stuart, « I 
Miss Woodcock o.«. HE ea os 89 
Mrs. Wheable . 0 a 
John Wormald, ¢ 0 ° 11 
James Wood, 0 Thom s a ‘larke, esq 3 3 
Nirs. Wood oO} Mrs. Cia 3 
At Messrs. Call < Co. 's. Mise Clay “Se 
Thos. Lister Parker, esq) 5) 0) S. Pepys Cockerell, 22 
Joseph Donglas, esq... 5 5) Ss Dac 1 on 22 
So 0) Edmand R, Daniel, esq 14 
2 2/ Nathaniel Bilson, esq 22 
At Messrs. Beanmeuit. George Haldame, esq f.3 
Rev. Charles F. Annesiey 5 0 W.C. Keene, esq - 14 
Rt. Hon, Sturges Bourne 10 0 Samuel Lovatt, esq ee 
Hon. A. Barrington .... 5 O Edward J. Lioyd,esq .. 1 1 
Earl Bathurst ........ 20 0 William Lottus Lowndes 2 9 
John Backhouse, esq.... 5 5 John LU. Norton, me 22 
Dowager Countess of K. J. Paik, esq 14 
Clare cesses eeosee 1 @ Thomas Purvis, esq” 22 




















£. s.! £. 8. 
T. Pemberton, esq. K.C, 21 0 deacon Bayley se. 1 1 
Granville John Peun.esq 11 itterworth Bayley,esq t 1 



































Richard Richards, esq .. 11 lus. Cd. 
re ary Randell, ~ - It - to 
“ ier a. oS O 
sh Hinton, esq oe . 3 oO lo 
P. Swanton, esq on & 2 010 
James Stewart, esq oe 1 - lo 
Walhier Shirrow,@sq. «2 2 2 vu lo 
G. J. Varner, esq * 1 «1 @O 
J. G. Teed, esq eres 2 0 lu 
f. Willbratarm © 32 sooe O LV 
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«. & © 0 & 
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Miss ‘Touche 
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1 0) Mary Ba ’ .. 0 
Miss Twu 0} Henry Vetrie, esq. . 5 0 
By Joh Me 
cher & Arnott 
Mr. Attwood ° 5 
Subscriptions received at all the Bankers in London, and the 
sas pal — Ts — ut the country. 
-B. The scriptions commenced by Local Com 
mi om at ( : 
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best English and i 
lected for the sib teste ! 
objectionable shed with 150 en . 
Price 3s. 
Vizetelly, Branston & Co. Floet-street; 
Vho have just published New Editions of 
THE ‘Yo! NG LADY’S BOOK 
which ¢ t t 
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THE PERUSAL OF NEW FUBLICATIONS. 
Or." the recommencement of the Publishing 
Season, it may be necessary to inform the Nohili 
shoe av be olf aines Pl 
Contre. ime iv ony ali . aid 
quantity, at the BRIPESt 1 d FOREIGN PUELIC LIBRA 
Conputr-strerr, H-SQUA 
Terms of Subseript ttalows 
Malian, and German | rined 
may be had on applic Mossts: 
duit-street, Hanover-squar 
PORTRAIT OF DR, CROMBIE. 
ss psig ved, 
LIT oi the 


Kev. re CROMBIE, 
Gymnasiom,’ 
me bs Rechard 


lau ditto, bs 
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A PORTRA 

F ri D. PRS. 

&e. P 1 3 

J. th » ‘ « 

printed ou India paper. 
Smith and Elder, Corot 

and Morrison, Feuchurch-st 










vul’s Churchyard ; 


Ona December 2ist will be pablisi 


mmtinued Monthly, w th fila. rations 
PPUE FIELD NAT R. ALIST 
A ZINE and REVIEW of A 
Structure of the Barth, and Appearar 
Edited by Professor REN NI 
Author of ‘Insect Architecture 1 
This publication has been projected for the purpose of commu- 


* One Shilliug, to be 


MAG A- 















nicating simple facts in Natural History, anclogged by the too 
often fanciful theeries of Svstematists, and unsullied by that 
spirit of coutroversy and abuse which has of late years been too 





frequently introduced into similar wo 
plain, we earnestly call upon those of eur countrymen who are 
favourable to the rea Lot plain knowledge in this most interest- 
ing branch of scieuce, to assist us by the communication of such 
facts as fall within their observation, 

Commiunicatic or, and Books for Review, to be left 
with the Publisher, Orr, 14, Paternoster-row; Mr. 
Chambers, Hanover-street, Edinburgh; or Messrs. Carry aud Co, 
Dublin. 

Of whom may = 


- tn prosecution of this 











had, in one ve 
ustrations, price zs. 6d. bound, 

The Alphabet of Botany, for the Use of 
Re ginners ; being Vol. 2 of Professor Rennie’s ‘ Scientific 
Alphabets,’ 


amo. with upwards of 100 











Will be NUT on Monday, price Is. 6d. gilt, 
IVE MINUTES’ ADVICE on COUGHS 
and COLDS, with the best Meaus of Prevention and Cure, 
Printed for Renshaw and om, a 356, Strand, 
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Jan aig se rb ntin medon the stof every month), " 
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+ with Wood Engravings, 

rp | Va SOL OGIC AL MAG AZINE; or, 
Journal of Naturai History. Intended asacheap, amusing 





structive Companion to the Study of Zoology and Natural 
ched by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
had of all Booksellers. 

PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 


Most beautifully printed, and embellished with 
on wood, price only 5s. in cloth binding 
about ANIMALS; comprising 
ads, Bir shes, Reptiles, and Insects, 
LE 





Pogravings 













by TER PARLE 
Author of * Tales about Europe,’ &e. 
Chiswick: Proated tor T. Cheapside ; N 
ard Kerb rd-street; R. Griffin and i 
o &c. Edinburgh; also J. Cumming, aad 
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other's Book. 






















Sth edition, 110 beautiful ts, price 4s. 62. in boards; or 
5s. 6d. bound incioth, giltedges, Printed atthe Chiswick Press, 
Aliso, a new and beautiful edition of 
The Child's Own Book, with 500 Cuts, price 
7s. od. i : boards; or 8s. 67. bound in cloth, gilt ed . 
i P for T. t u ud J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
ry and Ke Oxtord-stveet; Griflin and Co, 





> Edinburgh; J. Cumming, and 
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. . akeman, Dub lin. 


one volume, 8¥o. price 25s, cia 

HE BREW and ENGLIS i ‘1 EXICON 

to the OLD TESTAMENT, inclacing the Biblical Chaldee, 

Edited, with Luorovements from the German Works of Geseuius, 

by JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M. of the Theological Seminary, 
Ss 

















And yy 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and Whit 
taker, Treacher anc Arnot, Ave MI ria-lane. 
On the 21st « of Sauners will be mt lished, ina ‘ter vine thick 

sso. volume, Wilk a Portrait, to be completed in 2 vols. 

A FZEMOIR of the LIFE and MEDICAL 
i OPINIONS of JOHN AR STRONG, M.D., formerly 
7 mm to the Fever ! stitution of London, Author of the 








ous of Typhus and Seariet Fever,’ &c. &c. To 
quiry is ito the Facts connected with tlivac 
ted to Malaria and Marsh Eidluviam. 


ded 
1 arms of Fever ati 


hy FRAN fs LooTt, me 
Secretary to the Linnean Society, Hooorary Member of the 
Mevical Society of Massac ehesatie: 
Lendon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS P RE SENTS. 
Londow: Prin te 1 te * Bald win and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
eu et! beautilully-iinstrated edition of — 
Wriss 3! DGEWORTH'S POPULAR 
iva 


CALES. la 2 vols. handsomely bound and letiered 
price 10s, 


Moral Tales, by 















Miss Edgeworth, illustr: 

and printed in th active form. In 2 vols. price ! 
Castle Rackrent, and Irish Bulls, by 

same, and in the same style of excellence, price 5s. 
Parent’s Assistant, by the same, in 5 


esame alr 


vols. 





beautifully iilustrated, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, £ 
ifarry and Lucy, concluded, by the same, in 
4. HO. } » 17s. hati-bound, 





Is. Smo. price Ys 


half bou na 






Frank, by the same, in 3 vo 
na; and ROSAMONT ),ine@y e 
» Ee lition of Miss EDGE. 














i ORTHS 
Monthiy Volnmes, uniform in plau and 
u’s Life and Po and the Waverley 








th volume, To be completed tn 
lar Wor ks are very agreeable to the taste ol 
we up in fauey binding, and are exceedingly 
usefui boot serectior _— 

Tales from <speare, by Charles Lamb. 
l elegant edition, with 22 fine Cuts, from Designs by 
tud neatly printed by Whittingham, in 1 vol. 12m0. 








After- Dinner Conversations 


t 


stin Hall; or, 
between a Father and his Children, on Subjects of Amuseme 
and Tustruction. L2mo. illustrated with tine Eagravings, price 5s. 

A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Science. A new —-, in foolscap 8vo, illustrated 
ngs, price 
bating iittle we 
tive t avitny iven in tls € 
the * Liosary of Useful Kuowle . 
Stories of Old Daniel. 
on, much improved, price .. 
Ellen Cameron, a Tale for Young Ladies. 

Plate, from a Drawing by Harvey, 12mo. price 5s. 
Keeper's Travels, with Engravings, 
ings by Harvey. 14th edition, 12mo. price 6s. ‘ " 
Pocket Cyc lopwdia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The oth edition, extensively improved, 
wit! i numerous appropriate Cuts, 12mo. price 10s, 6d. 

B 

Stories from the History of ftaly. By Anne 
Man . With fine Frontispiece and Vignette ‘by Harvey. 12m0. 
price 7s ° Gd. 

Swiss Family Robinson; or, 
Father and Mother and Four Sons in a@ Desert Island. The eth 
edition, ornamented with 12 engravings. L2mo, price 7s. 6d. rs 
ie Life and Surprising Adventures ol 
Robinson Crusoe, with a Biographical Ac count of Daniel Defoe, 
written expressly for this edition, uew edition, complete in 
one volume, 12mo. beautifully printed by Whittingham, and or- 
namented with 49 very superior Wood-cuts, trom Drawings by 
W,. Harvey. Price 8%. 
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On the Ist of January, 1 Prep mn rie Lodge’s and the Se- Ina few 
ciety’s ‘ Galleries of Portraits,’ Part 1. to be continned every Te A i) 
fortuight, unt oa ty he Fay in 24 Parts, each coumining ? ¢ 
ac Fouvaiie. price « 5. og ‘ Ly M 

\ oo PORTRAIT GAL LERY 

OF enacggi UISHED FEMAL! 





iblished, in 2 vols, Svo. with Plates, 
, , at Re *ESSIONAL 
of Sir ghee PENN, Knight, 
4 t mum, Ad 
ge pe he 





















Including BEAUTIES OF THE COURTS OF GronG! ‘ 
A We Lian I\., with Memoirs of Jous Pr » Esq. a 
erage and Baronetage.’ These engraved se 
‘ we an me telig =, The 
A William Coveutry, 
very N manne 
Lug i 
it 
_ ; = , 
NEW kK iography aud Fiction, just pel d by 7 Published Dec. 1, 
Ld duil, 2 Hles-str et, Cavendish-s re, Los ' BS a Oninies : ave Alack3 
Edward Bull, 26, Holle 7 nici h-square, | . Historv of Ta ind, by Sir d. M ickintosh, 








é ie INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. ; es to be pndlished succcesivels. 


, nee 
By the Author of ¢C) artley the Fatatist Naval History of England, by R. Southey, 
























LIGHTS AND SHADOWS on Ast 
> GERMAN I Ti >on Heat, Applications, by 
luciuding Stories of jp Benen Ww 2 Wols. Dr. Lar ss ? 
Ge | istory of . Moore. Vol. I. 
THE LIVE Oo Fr ANDITTI, ’ 

And Robbers in all Parts of the We y Ps iriane, Lo : und Jobn Taylor. 
Esq. Author ef * Ce ntinople ia ts gud editio: a2 ° - — 

embellished with 16 be autiful Engravings, ELEGANT PRESENTS. 
q Pablish uthiy, i witifally printed and illus- 
ou L ND; trated, u , “ y Novels, and comprising 

Copprising FORK and THE LUNATIC, a Tale. nearly double the quantity of matter, price 6s. each volume. 





sls. QTANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCE 
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ECORDS L ** This series ays claun toa very nerit, at it dees 
By the laie John Taylor son.” bei, aur is tn s which a 
Ine vit et any f ae ee 
— oni diz it ' iully 
Justi published, price Sy. uuiform wich Byer ‘ chea ‘ no periodical design mere attractive in 
TUE SPL Nbib vil tf -i it. 
LAW RHYMES XILE- ) VELL<SPIRETS and ‘ ust i. me poy ‘ar, § we it Willer > the 
ME N-WHARNCLIEFE: aud other Pe siete cprdegrehe ete: sisi seein alae thiel 
y EBENEZER ELLIOTT, Res joy ene senydlcg cape = prenatal an 
* This work mms more bold and cor ver n that “ , “oo : = ned 
could be distilled ivou ail the volutes of ail the \ ! ; i en 
ever were brought ont.’ then@uin. ighitoe vote, ia he ~ 
i _ __ By steiil, 20, Pateruos ions in almost every Literary 
In J2mo. with several Engravings, price os. Gf. in « riettored, | J et do 
OME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. i how comprises the most celebrated praiictions 
Aeccste of ¢ .t vnericun Novetist—Godwin—Miss Porter—the 
At Home—Hudson’« Pay—Th a Anir Ride Mi Coa irs. Ereaton—Mrs, Shelley, &e. Lach volume may 
The Thames * i ihe i . 
; Fre Rail Roads | 1,¢ The current volume contains the whole of 
iM v—! ’ PLUELTWOOD, BY GODWIN, 
F ‘ Poor Car rivds in t 2 by Richard feu Success . Ir ' 
Winter The Holidays ove faking leave, ° . wn tome loa Hoong ah oe a ib re ame ix i aaa 
ittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Mai die ALR. sical: ake — ee 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM'S CENTRAL INDIA. | Mr. entiey (Successor to Mr, Colburn) has just published the 
New Eslition. | Tolle WOKKS. 
This day is published, in 2 v« ™ Jas. hoards, { In 2 vals. ave, 
h EMOIR oi CEN) INDIA; n = PORY of the AMERICAN STAGE. 
eluding MALWA and a z vinces: with the | dtd Ry WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq. 
History and ¢ mus of the Pat 1 - * Ne r t orge et ck Ce 
dition of ‘ Iu ¥ Aven es Peclish Performers in the United States, 
by M seuiGeneeal aie JOUN MALCOLM, G.C.U. K.L.S, FRS. from i752 tot resent Time. 
ke. Ae. Xe. » 
rd edition, illustrated with in Or Map, Tab Ker te, IP Daye Vit ; 
— e SIR DAVID BAIR YS LIFE AND 
London: Printed ne Parts ‘ » and Co. Lea lle | ( REUMSPONDENCE 
| i bag. Avo. “with Porti t. 
PRA 7 - ie rs a with Cue be t biographies extaut.”? 
hed pert . AS r 
. b SOLD 1 ALCTION, — aol ; roa oa ~~ 
HHGATE, GRIMSTON, ant WELLS, at their Iioome, co, | The FOURTH VOL. of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the 
Fwet-street, ou Saturday next, “December 22, 1532. MEMOTI 5 OF MADAME JUNOT, 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post Sv DUCHESS af AGRANT : en by Herselt, wef 
YHE Seconp Serics ¢ PRATTS. and. | «tess ono eons ‘ ene ee eee 
gt pt f the IRISH PEASANTRY. BP; 
» First Series. j EAULKNE RS 
chine nh pate PRESENI HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
resp the « er, | IANY. 2 vels. 
antr ul t s ' o 
ow: Shmphiw and slat | tS AND LETTERS OF 
| CAP t WILLIAM HOSTE, Banr. 
- - em = - pommel N., A.C.B., K.M.T 
DE FOES HISTORY OF THE PLAGOUh, | By Lady i 25 vo. With Portrait, (just reac 
This day was published, in foo o. aus » 4s. anew and beautful | . 
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D*. FOR’ AGULE in HISTORY OF THI EAM GUARDS. 
tg Itw ¢ jackin 
1, With the Ke i > > & ‘ ts 
shor of * fi ey v . mt i I t read 
1: Printed for Renshaw and Kush, wed, Pe INTERESTING H JUST PULLISHED. 
the Weekly Medical Jouiual; ai tsG rt, 51, | s. post & 
Paternoster-row. CUA ER. 
Sg Ee TRA en artnet rggT ney I'y the Auth esol tris Characters? &e. 
TPOADVE PRTISERS.—EDINEURGH RE- A work of ve ,and Will take rank with some of 
VIEW ADVERTISEMEN i inset rin tl AD & best fiet 3 r ianguage.”—Adlas, 
VERTISING SHEE’ of Now 18, sied to be sevt in | 
-ortogg i », Paternosier-row d Vres > > > 
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4 Complete in 3 ¢ 
addressed to the Richa whel Davies ( ire | ory 
achive tot ote iY H 2 Ha , » I i tr le, 0 y 
Francis Douce, ' Y . upamed by on erie | work will pre . tion t / sone 
ginal Antobiog evs »Lort i | Monthly. 


** Contributions to that s 
a lasting biography of Sec 

* This volume, though si 
will ever be a pleasant companion to ub 
Miortal man to whom it chieily relate -Literary Gazette 

Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-stree ; 
sold by Simpkin gud Marshall, Statiouers’-all-c court, Lu 
street, London, 


ust rea 3 vols, 
RECOL Lic tio Ss oF "A CHAPERON, 
dited by Lady Dacre. 
Ze 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, 
J 7 


y 2 Captain in the Royal Navy, 














Oo the Istof January will be publi hed, to be continued Monthly, 
THE BRITISH LIBRARY; 
rising the CLASSIC AUTHORS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
elegautiy proited in toolscap ovo. price Three Shillings. 
THE PLAN OF THE WORK IS— 
1. Vo publish the Works of t principal authors of Great 
in Monthly Volumes, each containing from 320 to 400 











m rad th Iustrations on Wood, where necessary, at the lowest 
p tle price , . : 

. A leading object will be to free the British Library from 

e1 erous ¢ ws Which abound in even the best editions of 





rowriters. 
here various readings oceur, they will be introduced, 
au reases Where the lapse of time may have produced obscurity, 
. ss of discovery has extended our knowledge, notes 

text being always preserved pure, and 











iL constitute a Series connected and arranged 
writings of each 3 
“ct in themselves, accompanie a Biogra- 
the Author, either selected, or written ex- 
tish Library. 

es will embrace all our great classic writers in 
Divini vy, Puitosorny, NatuURAL’ History, Pouite 
lirenarvnre, and Picrion.—Lists of the forthcoming works will 
t ded to each ve ume. 
admits of a doubt that this undertaking, embracing 
e, beautiful phy, careful collation, and 























convenient shape, Wust obtain Stensive patronage. Those who 
regard money less than time, will be led insensibly to renew pro- 
title study; the young will commence their reading with the 
best examples of » ship, while the humble and poor may 
become possessed of those ne sources of moral and intel- 





p n 
lectualeminence., The First Volume will contain 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 
And Observations on Nature, with Hlusirations by Bonner, and 
Captain Thomas Brown, F.L.S. President of the Royal 


Published for the Proprietors, by William Orr, Pater- 
1 ; James Chambers, Edinburgh; ‘and sold by all Book+ 
sellers in Town and Coun 














DLDICATED, PL ANLSSION, TO WRG ROTAL HiO®- 
NESS THE PRINCESS VICT 
SEX’S NEW DRAW INGand W RITING 
P ah SLATE. Price 5s. 
ad ig in all its parts, and obvious for its atility in guiding 
it for mere efficient practice. 
a failof tindir place on the table of 
re carly instruction, united with amusement, is 
J itevary Gazette, Dee, Ist. 

London: “Published by A, Esse x, 35, Northampton-street, 
Clerkenwell. Solid retail by Stationers, vnen, &c. 
CLOTHES FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

J RODGERS, Taitor, &c. 5, Crvy-roap, a 
© few Doors from Finsbuiy-square, respectfally submits for 
the inspection of the Public Lis Charges for Young Gentlemen's 
Clothes, viz, 
-. 13 Saxony Superfine Spencer Suit £218 0 






















~& 2 Do. Do. + 21 0 
5- Yu Do. Do. « . 210 0 
ind . Do, Do. « « 25 0 
7 Do, lio. ee 22320 
6 Do. Coburg Dress 114 0 
5 Do. Opera Dow. « lis 0 
—- 4 Do. Pani k Do . 116 0 





Let it be borne in mind ~ it, ir ition to their being made of 
SLVPERLTINE WEst Ot NGLAND. CLOTHS, they will be got 
up in the mend PSHHONATLI aud ELEGANT STYLE, and 
mace te »fitan wed un - graceful manner, not to be surpassed by 
any Es n idon ; in short, sf atter any Suit is made 
t mest i sri ts SAttst ACTION is not given, the purchaser 
has the right of returning them. 

lothes keptieady made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 
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itlemen and I dressing a line per post, can be 
tterns, if Within six miles. 
Perms, Cash upon delivery. 











“+ ATS, at 2Is., the best that can 
RT MOLE FOR NAPS, in too different 
. The uuiversal patronage bestowed upon 
et of unprincipled pretenders to copy 
yi itis theretere necessary to 

ful infringements. To prove 
en in the business cighteen 
» introduced many inportant 
Beaver Hats, and was the 
» well-known Light Beaver 
> then copyists have sprang 
London: it 








to 














Portug re hats have 

in them. Please to obse rve my 

\ HOUSE, SURAND, 

‘ et house where my ‘Hats can be 

purchase ws ss: the very best Beaver Hats in London, 

2! 1 Qualities, 16s.: best Livery Hats, 16s vest Sil 

it ” and Vishing Hats, 10s. Gd.; Sammer Caps, 

three éd.; Traveiling and Faney Caps in 
a va 





» Cecil House, 85, 








ew Rextani, both as to Cleanliness in 
Using, ae ing beautiful TEETH, 
POWLA D'S” ODONTO ; or, PEARL 
EX DENTIFRICE, 


Much of the enjoyment of li aes ndson a good set of Teeth, 
s Vow 





forwi i eris luable. It has obtained 

high character ti some of the most eminent 
of t many Di guished Personages, as the 
mildes ever discovered, forming 


i wious Deut tric 

an efficie VEG i “TAL re WHitt POW DI R, compo-ed of in- 

ecients the most pure and rare, which comple tely eradicates 
the tartar trom th » fine enamel from sustain- 
ing injury, and cay; firmly lixing the 
Peeth in their se H zn 

“A beautiful Set ‘a Peariy Teeth ! 

Operates on the ¢ an Anti-scorbutic, totally ered cation 
the S vy, Stre hens, braces, avd 4 rs them of + he 
red; in short Nicest y remedy ler every disease 
a, by ‘ tinvally using, rend. 
s { and be vetifal red th e latest perio’ of life; imparts fra- 
granece to the breath, cleanses Artificial Teeth, and prevents their 
cha ne ce 
Each Genuine 
















Box has the Name and Address on the Govern- 
Stam 


meut p 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 
Sold by them, and by most respectabie Perfumers, Chemists, &c, 
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CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 


Or ORIGINAL axp SELECTED WORKS rn tne various Derartments or LITERATURE, SC IENCE, ano tue ARTS, 


VOLS. I. I. 
CAPTAIN HALL’S 


1. Voyage to Loo Choo, &c. in the Eastern Seas. 

i. lotervie ew with Nape oleon, at St. Hele na, in August, 1817. 

M1. Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Mexico,aud Peru. 

e aptain Hall is too well and too favourab ly known to the public, 
to require any remarks on his great and varied qualiticatious as 
adesc riptive writer. His voyages vow rank among the standard 
works of E nglish literature, ai vd tiust hoid that place while the 
Union of a sailor’s frankness, with a se holar’ 3 relinement, will be 
justly estimated, 


ADV ENTU RES of BRITISH SEAMEN. 
'y Hugh Murray, Esq. F.LR.S.E. 

The just pride ‘aes all Englishmen feel in thei 

gratitied by the perusal of this volume, , whic h contains many 

striking instances of the paticnt fortite ul querabie 

energies displayed by British sailors in ee hour of dang er. 


MEMOIRS of the 
MARCHIONESS LA-ROCHEJAQUELEIN 


With a Preface and No hy Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

This volume contains a narrative of the Vendean War, 

lady who personally shared in all the exci iting 
paralleled campaign. 


» Vi. 
CONVERTS de INFIDELITY. 
sy Andrew Crichton, 
Archbisho® “harpe said that the best evidences of Christianity 
might be obt? — d trom the death-bed—these volumes amply iius- 
trate the trut. of his a 


Vill, IX. 
SYMES' =MBASSY to the Kingdomof AVA. 

Witha } crative of the late Military and Political 

€ rations in the Birman Empire. 

The anoma. empire founded by the Br in India, pre- 
seuts every da we wvew and strange featur to the public 
View; but nove that better merit attention than its future pr 
bable relations with the Burmese. They do not disguise the 
anxiety to contest with us the empire of Hindoostan, aud this 
work being the only authentic accountof their character, deserves 
to be attentively read by all interested in the fortunes of our 
eastern dominions. 


TABLE-TALK ; or, Se lections from the ANA. 
The casual observations ot -_ h of genius on topics that are 
rarely the subject of tormal “x Kae 


PERILS and C. APTI ITY ; viz. 
1, The Shipwreck of the Medusa Frigate. 

2. Captivity of M. de Brisson. 

3. Voyage and Sufferings of Madame Godin. 

Independent of the deep interest of these narratives, they are 
valuable in a philosophical point of view, since they furnish a 
Curious illustration of the influence of afflic tlonon the lively tem- 
perament of our Gallic neighbours, aud form, therefore, an 
essential portion of the history of va ational character. 


SELECTIONS of the most remarkable 
PHENOMENA of NATURE, 
By H. G, Bell, Esq. 

The descriptions of natural wonders cootilned in this volume 
have been taken from numerous aud Very expensive works, not 
likely to fall into the hands of the ge he ral reader. 

XI 


STIL. . 
MARINER’S ACCOUNT of the N ATIVES 
of the TONGA ISLANDS, 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
From this work the most striking Borner of Lord Byron’s 
poem, ‘ The Island,” have been derive 


XV. XVI. 
HISTORY of the REBELLION in 
SCOTLAND, in 1745, 1746. 
By Robert Chambers, Author of Traditions of Edinburgh,’ &c. 
b these volumes will be found many of the traditions on which 
the novels a 4 6 on dgauntie? have beeu founded, 


\ OY AGES, viz. 


vavv, will be 











by a 
events of that un- 

















of * Wavericy’ 


VOYAGES and E xc ‘ r SIONS 
COAST, 
And in the INTERIOR of CENTRAL AMERICA, 
By Orlando W. Roberts, many years a resident ‘Trader. 

The countries deseribed have been tarely visited by Europeans, 
and by none under circumstances so favourable to observation as 
Mr. Roberts. 

XVIII. XIX. 
The HISTORICAL WORKS of FRED! 
SCHILLER, from the German. 


By George Moir, - “¥ ansla : rof * Wallenstein,’ 


on the EAST 


RICK 





Anll IsToR ic AL VIEW 
Of the Manners, Customs, Dresses, Arts, Literature, &e. 
of Great Britain, from the time of the Saxons down 
to the ISth Century 
By Richard Thomson, Esq. Author of ‘Chronicles of London 
Sridge 


; zy’ &e. 
This is a proper supplem . to my History of England. 


The GENERAL RE Cl STE R of POLITICS, 
SCIENCE, and LITE rR ATURE, for 1827. 


An authentic memoir of Canning, and a judicious account of 
the establishmentot the independence of the South American re- 
publics, give to this volume a more permanent interest than its 
litle appears to claim, 

XII. 


L IFE 0 of BURNS, 
By J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. 
The editor of the Quarterly has never written anything more 
creditable to his head and to his heart thau the Life of Burns, 








XXIV. XXV. 
LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
by Henry Glassford Bell, Esq 
Tn these two volumes the principal events of AT ary’s liapless life 
are detailed with great clearness, and the evidence for and 
aguiust her stated very impartially. 


XXVI. 
EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham. 


Th this volume the truth of Christianity is proved by seven suc- 
cessive and independent series of arguments. 


XXVIL. XXVIUL. 
MEMOR IAL S of the LATE WAR; 


1. Journalof a Soldier of the 7ist Regiment—If. 
. PL 


Vise 
The Spanish 











Campaign By Adam Neale, .—I. Despatch 
alter the ttle of Corunna. B Lient.-Gen. Sir John Hope— 
IV. Re min scences of a Campaign in the Pyrences and South of 
France. By John Maicolm, Esq.—V. Memoirs of the War of the 


French inSpain. By M, de Rocca—V1t. Narratives of the Battles 
of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo—VII, Death of Napoleon 
Bouaparie. 

_ +e volumes contain the narratives of those eye-witnesses 
wh ud the best capacity and opportunity for observation, aud 
who were least likely to have their judgments warped by par- 


tiality or prejudice. 
XXIX. XXX. 
A TOUR in GERMANY, 
and some of the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire, in 1820, 21, 22. 
By John Russetl, Esq. 
he influence of German literature on the English mind is daily 
g stronger, and itis therefore usetul to have the m 
nining what result that influence will have, by see 
account of the effects it has produced in its native iaud, 
XXXI. XXXII. 
HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in 
SCOTLAND, 
Under Montrose and others, from 1638 to 1660. 
By Robert Chambers, Author of ‘The Rebellion in 1745,’ &e. 
hese volumes contain several striking illustrations of the most 
powerful scenes described in the Waverley Novels. 
XXNXIIL, XXIV. XXXV. < 
HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, 
From the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. 
From the French of C, W. Koch, by Andrew Crichton. 
Koch’s Revolutions are, in fact, the grammar of modern his- 
tory, and as such deserve to be studied most diligently. 
, XXXVI. XXXVIL 
NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN 
JOURNEY 
through RUSSIA and SIBERIAN TARTARY. 
By Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R.N 
A pedestrian tour by a captain in the royal navy is such a 
strange anomaly, that the pepe cannot fail to be amusing. 


VIL. 
A PERSONAL N 















Nat 
SRR: ATIVE of a TOUR 
through NORW AY, SWEDEN Y,and DENMARK. 
By Derwent Conway, Author of * Spain in 1830,’ &c 
This volume contains an animated em of the mnagnifice nt 
scenery of Norway. 


HISTORY of SC t L PTURE, PAINTING, 
and ARCHITECTURE. 


ty JS. Memes, LL.D. Author of ‘ The Life of Canova,’ &c. 

ti this volume will be found an account of the progress of these 
arts, sufficiently popular for general purposes, and at the same 
lime so accurate, as not to be bene — ~? notice of men of scicuce, 

XL. X 
HISTORY of the OT TOM: AN EMPIRE, 
From its Establishment in 1326 to 182s. 

v £. Upham, Esq. Author of * The History of Badhism,’ Xe. 

Phis is the only English work that contains the modera history 
of the Turkish people, and indeed all the former histories were 
very expensive, aud are now so rare as not to be acquired without 
difficulty. 


XLIL. 
THE REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under 
DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. 


By R. Chambers, Author of The Rebellion in Scotland in 1745.’ 











XLII. XLIV. 
HISTORY of Remarkable CONSPIRACIES 
conne: -s with European History. 
+P. Lawson, M.A. 

In these volumes - z penne accounts of the assassinations of 
James 1, and James FL, of Scotland ; the history of Fresco’s con- 
spiracy against Genoa; the history of the de ath of Den Carlos; 
Gowrie couspiracy and the raid of Ruthven; the plot against 
Venice; the history of Massaniello; and an impartial account of 
the Gunpowder and Meal-tub or England. 

XLV. 


NATURAL HISTORY of SE LBORNE, 


By the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. 
With Additions, by Sir W. Jardine, Bart. Author of ‘ Ilustrations 
of Oruithology,’ &c 
Few works have enjoyed a more enviable or merited popularity 
than the Natural History of . ~/ 


An AUTU MN. in ITALY; 
Being a Tour in the Austrian, Tuscan, Roman, and 
Sardinian States, in 1827. 
By J. D. Sinclair, Esq. 

This volume is, at the same time, a guide to the traveller and 
the politician ; the former will find it a useful director, the latter 
will see described in it those elements of future strife which soon 
threaten to be fatally developed. 





XLVII. XLVII 
The HISTORY of OLIVE RC ROMWELL; 
Comprising the History of the Commonwealth, from the 
year 1612 to the Restoration of Charles LL. in 1660, 
By M. Russell, LL.D, 

This work not only contains the biography of the Protector, bat 
also a full account of the times in which he lived, the parties by 
which he was supported, and those with which he had to cou- 
tend, the public policy of the period, and the private influence by 
whic ‘h that policy was a x 


LIX 
LIFE of HERNAN CORTE S; 


Including the History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Ly Don Telesforo de Trueba. 
Phe interest that always attaches to the story of a life, is in this 
volume united to the importance of the greatest events that 
modern history records, 


History of CHIVAL iy ca the CRUSADES, 
Sy the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A, 
These two volumes contain more information than can be found 
in any English work on these ve it interesting subjects, 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By W. C, Statford. 

A popular work ona delightful subject, whose price is within the 
reach, and whose matter 1h n the oe hension of all classes, 
LIFE of Sir WILLIAM WALLACE, 

Of ELDERSLIE, 
With the History of his Struggle for the Independence 
of Scotland. 
By John D, Cart ir Esq. 


LIFE of KING JAMES the FIRST. 
tv Robert Chambers. 
VIL. LVI. LIX. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
From the French of Bourrienne, Private Secretary 
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